, Busby > 
timekeeper -.. ” 

2 ES od +» © « 
dark-room °- : ee 
computer =~ : & 
gas alarm - ‘-, 
house . 


telephone 


~ 


7418273 40107 LINEAR ILCs cpu's HeMOonee EPROMS CRYSTALS INTERFACE ICS 
74.8279 40108 AY1-0212 MC1496 7p | J802C 7008 | 2102-20 aa Sook He ADSSS —_775p 
74.8283 40109 AY1-5050 MC3340P —120p | 26508 1200p | 210753 2708 200KHz ADS61J 1400p 
74LS293 40110 AY3-8910 MC3401 eave 400P | oatieaL 2716 MHz 0MB123 
74LS299 40114 AY3.8912 MC3403 _90p | 6800 3007 | 412 2592 1.008MHz M8131 
74.8323 4502 AYS-12240 MK50398-—-750p | 802 350P | rat 2732 1.843MHz ‘P8304 
74.8324 4503 ‘AY5:40070 ML320800p | 8809 858 | 2i1at-2 pil rest ZOMe 088895 
74LS348 4507 CA3019 MMs7160 620 | INS8060 1100p | 40,7 2732 3000S 2.457MHz 0se836 
74L8352 4508 CA3046 NES31 15op | Bree 3a0p | ar t6L-2 3.276MHz ose838 
74LS353 4510 CA3038 NESS5 rep | G86) 0p | aie 3.57945MHe Mci488 
7A $363 4511 CA3080E NESSE 60p 4164 4.0MHz C1489 
74.8364 4512 CA3086 NE564 420p | 280 320 | aaiGap-3 UARTS 4.19MHe MC3446 
74LS365 4514 CA30B9E NES6S 130p | 280A 360p | yore AY-3-10150 300p | 4.43MHz 25810 
74L$367 4515 A3080A0 NES6G © 155p | 2808 £16 | Br 10P-3 AY-5-1013A —300p | 6.0MHz 3242 
7ALS368 4516 CA3130E NES67 14op | support pevices] 6116.P-3 Ime4o2 450p | 7.0MHz 3245 
7418373 4518 CAB140E NES71 425p | 3242 800p | 6514 TR1602 300p | 8.0MHz 58174 
748374 4520 CA3160E NESS34A —250p | 6522 Seon | 6810 COMs017—800p | 8.867MH2 75107 
74L$375 4521 CA3I61E RC4136 7op | 6532 socp 10.7MHz 75110 
74.8377 4526 CA3162E RC4151 —200p | 6551 8009 | PROMS 15.0MHz 75160 
74.8378 4527 CA3IB9E $5668 260p | 6821 ton lates CHARACTER GEN. | 1aMHz 75154 
74LS390 4528 0AC1408-8 SAAI900 £16 | 6850 seep | sacar BOs sera G Joe | 26:590MHz 78182 
74L$393 4532 HA1388 SAD1024A 1250p | 6852 370, M Bu P| 27.145MHz 75324 
748399 4534 ICL7106 SFF96364 —800p | 205 220p | 748387 748262N 500p| 7eaet 
748445 4536 1cL8038 300p SL490 3560p | 9212 
741540 4538, LF13331 «-310p SN76477_175p | 8216 Yoon | 748470 CRT CONTROLLER 75366 
74.8541 4543 F351 48p SP8515 —750p | g224 2000 | eaeeet COM 5037 75451/2 
74LS640 4553 LF356P 95p TA7205 8228 250p | pager MC6845, MODULATORS == | 7491/2 
74$641 4555 Mio 425p TAASSO 8251 a20p | gases Mc6847 MHz UHF 360p | 8128 
74.8642 4556 LM301A 27p TAAG21 8253 450p SFF96364 @MHz UHF 450p | 2728 
74 S643 4560 L310 120p TBAG41B 8255 300 9365 S795 
74LS SERIES 74.644 4566 M311 75p TBAGS1 8257 500p TMS9927 ar97 
74.800 74. S668 4568 LM318 200p TBAB00 8259 500p ae EST aie 
74LS02 7aLS669 4569 L319 225p TBABIO 8279 5850p ieyeoano DECODER piteee 
74.803 74LS670 4572 M324 ‘45p TBAB20 280P10 2 
74.804 4583, M339 65p TBA9SO Za0ario —a0op | BAUD RATE ENCODER Sansoso BILSI 
741805 4584 M348 75p TC9109 ZB0CTC —_280p | GENERATOR AY-5:2376 700p | SAASO4 eet 
p }comené = £8 : a u ‘9602 
74LS08 4585 Lm3seP 75p TCA210 78010 2/3 £9 | Co! 74C922N  500p | SAA5050. 
74LS09 4724 M377 175p TCA220 Mc44iy€7, 
74.810 40014 M380 75p TCA9A0 
74.811 40085 LM3B1AN 1Bop TOAIO4A LOW PROFILE DIL. SOCKETS BY TEXAS WIRE WRAP SOCKETS BY TEXAS 
74.812 40097 LM386 95p TOA1008 pin 9p 18pin 16p 24pin 24p Bpin 30p 18pin 0p 24pin 70p 
7ALS13 14411 LM387 120p TDA1010 14pin 10p 20pin 18p 28pin —26p. 14pin 35p 20pin 60p 28pin B0p 
74814 4000 CMOS 1aa12 M389 9p TOAI022 16pin Mp 22pin 22p 40pin —30p 16pin 40p 22pin 65p 40pin 100p 
74.815 4000 14433 L393 oop TOA024 
74LS20 4001 14495 Lim3a4 350p TOA10348 JUMPER LEADS EURO CONNECTORS 
74L821 4002 14500 M709 36p TOAII70 24” Ribbon cable with DIP Headers 
741827 4006 14599 M710 50p TOAZ002V V4pin 16 pin 24 pin DIN 41612 2 x 32-way 
741830 4007 022100 M711 70p TOA2020 Single End 145p 165p  240p angled 2x 32-way 
74.832 4008 022101 M733 100p TOA2541 Double End 210p 230p _345p angled 3x 32-way 
741833 4009 022102 mai 18p TLO71/81 Sd RIbbON oabe wii sechels (for 2 x 32 way specify a + bora +c) 
ratsae fon thrash Lond Single Ena $80p" 2100" 2709" SMAISIeeL ay sg 
jatsae to LMises -700p TLOB4 Double End 290p 386p —490p MIN, D CONNECTORS 
74LS47 4013 COUNTERS LMig89 350p TLO94 24" Ribbon cable with edge conn, Sway 1Sway 25way 
74LS81 4014 74C925—850p | LM2917 200p TL170 ml arecwraeas teeter aoe MALE 
7ALS55 4015, 74C928__600p | LM3900 85p UAAI70 ing) P P 
7AL873 4016 ICM72168 2000p | LM3909 95p ULN2003 24°" Cable with 25 way D Connector soldat sate ake: 200 
7aLS74 4017 ICM7217A 860p | LM3911 130p XR2206 Male S00p Female §40p d) R ip i 
7ALS75, 4018 MK50398N 750p | LM3914 210p ZN414 IDC CONNECTORS: FEMALE 
74.876 4019 ZN1040E —700p | LM3915 225p ZN419C 10 way 20 way 26 way 34 way 40 way solder 125p 1190p 245p 
74.883 4020 aie M3916 225p ZNA2AE Header angled 175p 240p —310p 
74.885 4021 (M1360 125p ZN425E8 Plug 90p 180p 200p 240p 270 hood (top/ 
74.886 4022 ee oe MB3712 200p ZN426E Recep: aide ony) 100p 1100p = -100p 
741890 4023 P| MCI3I0P —-150p ZN427EB tacle 90p 165p 200p 240p 270p in 
7atso2 4024 10116 Top | Mc1458 ‘4p ZN1034E Edge 7 way Cenironls Type conn, 
7ALS93 4025 10231 350p | MC1495L 350p ZN1040E Conn. 200p 250p 320p 380p S60p 
7ALS96 4026 
ialsion 4027 VOLTAGE REGULATORS TRANSISTORS. KEYBOARD. EXPERIMENTOR 
LST 4 tic TO-220 
pasta 4023 a tve ve BC107/8 1p BC5S7B 16p MJ2955 90p 2N2646 45p ewes BREADBOARDE 
748113 4030 $v 5805 45p 7905 BC109/C 2p, BC5SBB 12p MJ3001_ 225p 2N2905A 3dp | Sq. Switch — 50p Exp 300 £5.75 
74L8114 4031 ev 7808 0p 7906 Bevo BC559C 18 MJE2955 130p 2N3053 3p | Digitast 75p Exp 325 £3.25 
7ALS122 4033 8v 7808 0p 7908 Bered Bea ae bei 198n etd eee MiniDigitast 75p Exp 350 £3.15 
74.528 43a camera a cies BD131/2 50 MPFI03/4 35p 2Naua2 op | SPEC Colour Exp soy) _ ee 
7augt24 4038 joy 7818 bop 7316 8c177 8135/6 50p MPFI05 35p 2N3702/3 t2p 
2av 7824 50p 7924 8C178/9 80139 = 50p ~MPSA12 50p 2N3704/5 12p | VALVO HUMIDITY SENSOR 
74.8126 4037 BC182/. BD140 —S0p TIP29A/C 45p 2N3773 300p 
7tsi92 4038 100OmA+ve — TO-982 BC183/L BD241B 70p TIPSOA/C 0p 2N3819 22» | BL3OHRCOIL 
7418133, 4039 Sv 78L05 30p 79L05 BCiB4/L 802428 70p TIP3IA/C 60p 2N3820 
74L$136 4040 I ade ae ee Bozzi BR244B 40p TIPSZA/G 5p 2N9BEG 1009 pol tds ba 
74.8138 4041 v }Op 79118 1 BF2568 —70p TIP3SC © 290p 2N3904/6 18p |” VEROBOARD —VeroWiring Pon £3.40 
7alsia9 pone OTHER REGULATORS Beare Bree” aon TPatac 7D Sneed S05 | (COPPER CLAD) — wire Wrapping Too! £4.70 
7aLsi47 4048 trae Held 8337 BF337 —_30p TIPAZA/C 80p 2N5457/8 4op | 2.5" x5” 90p —Veropins (100/pkt)_50p 
7at$148 4048 trie ee vewane 8C338 BFR96 = 180p TIP2955 90p 2N5459 40p | 2.53.75" —BO0p ~— Spotfacecutter £1.30 
748161 4046 p 8c477 BFT66 — 200p TIP3055 70p 2N6027 48p | MICROBOARD —Pininsertion Too! £1.80 


M723 37p 79HGKC 8C516/7 BFY50/1 30p 2N918 _45p 3N128 120) 
7418183 4047 78GUIC 200p 78PO5 8C547B BFYS2 30p 2N2160 360 3N140/1 120p | Single Eurocard £3.60 


74.8184 4048 78HOS S50p RC4195NB 8C5488 BFY90 —90p 2N2219A 30p 40673 _75p | Double Eurocard £5.25 

74LS155 4049 78HGKC 600p TL497 BC549C MJ2501 225p 2N2222A 30p 40871/2 1005 

jatsis? 4081 LOGIC PROBE KIT £12 
74LS158 4052 OPTO-ELECTRONICS DIODES BRIDGES SCRS TRIACS 


By127 TASOV 19p | TA50V 70p| Plastic 
78160 pee neu hn ORPEO oaa7 YA1oov 20p| SAdo0v Sop | 3Adoov ELEKTERMINAL KIT £50 + 70p p&p 
74LS161 4054 oce71 250p ORP61 on say. Bacooy 1990 | BA aooy 
74LS162 4055 ORPI2 SOP RTETS, A202 2A50V 16A100V200p | 6A 500V 
fareten anes OPTO-ISOLATORS INg14 2A100V CoB 45 | BALDY 75 HOUSEKEEPER 

INa148 2a400v 101 36p P it ibed i 8 
748165 4060 en qoen Tt iN4001/2 3A200V Tic44 _36p | 12A500V 105p ale Fdetepeal ea! Ee 
7ALS166 4083 MSC2400 —-190p TIL16 1Na003/4 4A100V 2N3525 130p | 16A500V130p io pe 9 
74LS170 4066 1N4006/7 4A450V 2N4444 140p | T2800D 130p £55 +£1p&p 
74L$173 4067 LEDS 1N5401/3 14p | 6A50V 2N5060/4 40p | T1206D 
748174 4068 0.125" 0.2" 1N5404/7 6A100V ZENERS 112260 70p Power Supply 1:84 8V 
74LS175 4069 TLS ‘8p TIL220 Red 18920 antes 2.7V-33V suitable for the Housekeeper 
5atsi81 4070 TIL209 Red ‘4p THL222 Gr 10A100V200p | Soomw. 9p 
7418190 4071 TIL212 Ye -25p TIL228 Ye We asp £7 +£1,10p &p 
qaisi91 4072 TIL211 Gr 0p Rectangular 
7aLS192 4073 THL216 Red 18p LEDS (A,.G. ¥) pcamountinc | JUNIOR COMPUTER KIT £86 plus £1p & p 
ae tay ae Bee sans DILRELAYS | All Junior Computer Extension Boards available 

p DC 100R coil : 
748198 “7 aos 7208 nsasees Sy 100Reoil_ | JUNIOR COMPUTER BOOK: 1 £4 2,38 4£4,50 ea (p & p/book 70p) 
7ALS196 4081 DL707 Red —140p TIL311 y20vAC £1.60 | TV Games Extension boards available. 
7aLs197 4082 Burt? Ge taae Tatas tavocaoorco | ELEKTERMINAL KIT £50 (plus £1 p & p) 
rete on bi 747 Gr 2968 TiLa0, Spor 2azavoc | TELETEXT DECODER KIT £85 (plus £1 p & p) 
FNO357 1120p 7750/60 120v AC £1.60 | (Decoding Board and Keyboard Elektor Nov. 81) 
‘7ALS241 4093 te oding \ 
7aLs2a2 4094 ENDEoe 4208 DRIVERS 12v0C Reprint of Teletext articles £1.25 (plus large SAE) 
74LS243 4095 4 270R coll PROGRAMMED EPROMS 
MAN3640_—-175p 9370 SPOT iPAZAV0E 

eee me MAN4640_ 200 UDN6118 Junior Computer 2.x 2716 Intelekt Chess 
7ALS245 4097 MAN6610 —-300p UDNG184 230VAC £2.25 omp! 
74LS247 4098 i 12v0C 2708 Basic £8 2716 TV Games 
74LS248 4089 200R coil 2716 Tape Management £8 71301 Elekterminal 
7arsaas 40100 * SPECIALOFFER * DPOT 5A 24v DC 2716 Prog. Management £8 2716 Disco Lights £8 


parses aero 124 2sc0f “VAC £228 | 82593 Interface £5 82523 Freq. Counter (IC 3C4) ea £5 


74.S257 40103 100p ~= 95P#pLREEDRELAYS | 2716 Housekeeper _ £8 . - 
74L$258 40104 sine. PCBs for most Elektor Projects available 


-10v DC coil 
rere pay Foe ee OsASPOT e225 SEE OUR FULL PAGE ADVERT IN THIS ISSUE FOR DETAILS ON 
iio ‘ACORN ATOM & ZX 81 ACCESSORIES 


se add VAT at 15% Orders from Government & Educational Institutions welcome. 
(Export NO VAT) P & P 40; Special prices for volume enquiries. 
a ’ SEND SAE FOR DETAILED PRICE LIST ECHNOMATIC LID 


RETAIL SHOPS Shop hours: Mon-Fri 9.30-5.30 Sat 10.30-4.30 17 BURNLEY ROAD, LONDON NW10 


TURCUOURS 
15 Burnley Rd., London NW10 Gon] Credit Cards accepted (2 minutes Dollis Hill tube station, ample street parking) 
305 Edgware Rd., London W2 Tel. 01-452 1500, 01-450 6597. Telex 922800 
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GAS EtSCtOn crises sce ccevea te ateters anes vcohersheh ae axtars Geeta 9-16 

Most people underestimate ‘the damage that can be caused if a gas leak re- 

mains undetected for a lengthy period of time. This gas sensor can raise the 

alarm very quickly. It can also be used to trace a leak, should one occur. 

rapid loading Galiesr reinsert cia in: Rnb e aaa vais 9-20 

The major source of irritation to TV games owners is the time it takes to 

locate a program on tape and load it. We found a solution to that problem: 

using some further hardware, games can be stored in EPROM. A simple 

program can transfer any desired game to the RAM within seconds! 

shelElektor CONNECtION i i siciviice see eee Corer ee vies Wore? 

F, Richter 

As the old saying goes, ‘it’s simple, when you know how’, Most of the really 

good ideas and inventions over the last century have been simple and so it is 

with the solution to an old problem outlined in this article, A low cost 

electronic connection between the main Junior Computer boards and the 

interface! 

PAAUCEIVESONGOR (Fos sens a Sela en 2 kenge egange wee nw 68 ecelayorn 9-28 

Anyone wishing to measure something will ‘often require some kind of 

converter. This article introduces a distance meter which uses the principle 

of induction. 

darkroom computer part 1. BN aru cenakhve PYG. S eke WERLSHEEIDNL Be 9-30 

The darkroom computer described here i is based on the 6502 and is capable 

of dealing with virtually everything in the darkroom as far as measurement 

and control is concerned, It is an exposure timer, a dual process timer, tem- 

perature meter, photometer and contrast meter. 

BPDUCAON ors oe emtom gan a.ie teens ange e autiers hol ae . 9-42 

A full description with applications for the versatile MF 10. 

home telephone system ..... CERO DOCH OR  RCOUR CTE MRA C 9-46 

Home telephone systems are fast growing in popularity with the availability 

of telephone sets at a reasonable cost on the surplus market. The design 

described here is a self-contained system and does not require a telephone 

exchange, 

synthesised sound animation ....... 600s eee eee eee tae snp 202 

Sound animation or to put it in another way: the changing, delaying or As uP systems grow, they 

phase shifting of any periodic waveform, enhances any final result, some- tend to develop uae 

times quite dramatically. This article ‘introduces an effective solution extensions, he ‘rapid loader 

which, although being relatively inexpensive, produces a rich ensemble for TV games’, portrayed on 

type sound, this month’s cover, consists 
of three plug-in boards on a 

our A basic board that plugs in to 

missing link ......... NAG yen eh le pseiai na: bp Koi, BOOTS 9-53 an extension board of the 
original computer! 

time receiver for the Rugby MSF ....... 0.00 eee eee eee eee 9-54 

This circuit was designed as an addition to the ‘6502 housekeeper’ pub- 

lished in the May 1982 edition. The two together provide an extremely 

accurate time clock controlled by (60 kHz) transmissions from the Rugby 

MSF transmitter that provide good reception throughout the U.K. 

IFOG PASE COSCON 5. aca 5 9.5. ae casainvens sass ecngaye imi ngedngs 8.6. ama hegh 9-60 

When connecting three phase motors to the power source, confusion can 

arise if the cable markings are incorrect, illegible or non-existent. How do 

you deal with this problem? The simple answer lies in the circuit described 

here. 
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Many Elektor circuits are accompanied by designs for 
printed circuits, For those who do not feel inclined to 
etch their own printed circuit boards, for their own 
use only, a number of these designs are available as 
ready etched and pre-drilled boards, Delivery time is 
approximately three weeks, U.K./air mail. 


Example: 


digisplay (E13) 9376 3.25 7.25 
1 2 3 4 5 


« Circuit title 


. reference to associated article(s) 
. board number 


|. price (in £) inclusive of 15% VAT 
U.S.A. and Canad: 
5, price in $, not including tax (if any) 


£ $ 
E26: JUNE 1977 
formant: keyboard 

interface (E25) 9721-1 3.35, 8,— 
£29: SEPTEMBER 1977 
formant (E25, E26); 

interface receiver 9721-2 1.40 3.50 

power supply 9721-3 5.50 13,— 

keyboard divider 

(one octave) 9721-4 1.30 3— 
£31; NOVEMBER 1977 
formant (E25... E30): 

vco 9723-1 9,90 23,50 
experimenting with the SC/MP: 

RAM-1/0. 9846-1 6.90 16.50 

SC/MP board 9846-2 2.60 6— 
£32: DECEMBER 1977 
formant (E25... £31): 

VCF 9724-1 4.35 10.50 
experimenting with the 

SC/MP (E31): CPU 9851a 12,90 31.— 
E33; JANUARY 1978 
simple function generator 9453 3.25 8— 
formant (E25... E32): 

ADSR 9725-1 4,20 10.— 
UAA 180 LED voltmeter 

(two boards) 9817 2.70 6.50 
experimenting with the 

SC/MP (E31, E32): 

bus board (E57) 9857 4— 9,50 

memory card 9863 12.60 30,— 
£34: FEBRUARY 1978 
formant (E25 .. . E33): 

DUAL-VCA, 9726-1 4.35 10.50 
experimenting with the 

SC/MP (E31... £33): 

HEX-1/0 9893 18.20 43.50 
£35: MARCH 1978 
formant (E25... E34): 

LFO module 9727-1 450 W.— 

noise module 9728-1 4— 9.50 
4k RAM card 9885 14.70 35.— 
SC/MP power supply 9906 4.05 9.50 
£36; APRIL 1978 
formant (E25... E35): 

COM 9729-1 4— 9,50 
elektornado 9874 3.55 8.50 
cassette interface 9905 3 ww 
E38: JUNE 1978 
mini-counter 9927 3.15, 7,50 
£39/40: SUMMER CIRCUITS 1978 
touch dimmer 78065 1.30 3— 
preconsonant 9954 2.25 5.50 
£41: SEPTEMBER 1978 
formant 

24 dB VCF 9953-1 4.10 10.— 


£42: OCTOBER 1978 


resonance filter module 9951 4.45 
VHF/UHF modulator 9967 1.55 
E43: NOVEMBER 1978 
ASCII keyboard 9965 7.70 
£44: DECEMBER 1978 
elekterminal 9966 7,50 
E48: APRIL 1979 
TV games computer: 
UHF/VHF modulator 
(see E42, October 1978) 9967 1.55 
main board and 
documentation 79073 19.95 
power supply 79073-1 2.45 
keyboard p.c,b, 79073-2 3.65 
Complete set of four boards 
(9967, 79073, 79073-1, 
79073-2), documentation 
and one ESS software 
record (ESS 006): 26.25 
E49; MAY 1979 
BASIC microcomputer 79075 6.40 
interface for uPs 79101 1.40 
£50: JUNE 1979 
stereo decoder 79082 2.40 
£53: SEPTEMBER 1979 
parametric equaliser, 
filter section 9897-1 1.65 
tone control section 9897-2 1,65 
E55: NOVEMBER 1979 
topamp 80023 1.45 
E56: DECEMBER 1979 
SEWAR 80009 2.85 
steam train 80019 1,90 
E57; JANUARY 1980 
digital tuning scale 
(two boards) 80021-1/2 7.05 
new bus board (E33) 80024 5.85 
talk funny (E56) 80054 1.55 
£58: FEBRUARY 1980 
aerial amplifier 80022 1.85 
elektor vocoder, 
bus board 1 80068-1 9,90 
bus board 2 80068-2 ¥ 
filter board 80068-3 3.45 
input/output board 80068-4 3.20 
supply board 80068-5 2.85 
E59: MARCH 1980 
chorosynth 80060 22.15 
E60: APRIL 1980 
aide-de-camp: 12V/2A  7043B 1.10 
transistor ignition 80084 3.90 
E61: MAY 1980 
BASIC cassette interface 80050 5.60 
PWM amplifier 80085 1.50 
Junior computer: 
main board 80089-1 12.60 
display board 80089-2 1.30 
supply board 80089-3 3— 
E62: JUNE 1980 
pest pester 80130 1.10 
E63/64: SUMMER CIRCUITS 1980 
STAMP amplifier 80543 1.40 
PROM programmer 80556 3.85 
£65: SEPTEMBER 1980 
8K RAM+ EPROM card 80120 13.15, 
£67: NOVEMBER 1980 
central heating pump 
control 81019 2.55 
fridge alarm 81024 1.45 


ORDERING INFORMATION Payment must be in advance. 


1. For UK and all countries except the USA: payment, incl. £ 0.50 postage and packing direct to Elektor Publishers Ltd., or via bank transfer 
to The Midland Bank Ltd., Canterbury, A/C no. 11014587, sorting code 40-16-11. 


2. For the USA only: Please make your cheque/money order payable to Elektor Publishers Ltd., Bank of Ami 


10.50 
4— 


E69: JANUARY 1981 


disco ceiling lights 81012 
big VU meter 
low voltage board 81085-1 
main board 81085-2 
£70: FEBRUARY 1981 
voiced/unvoiced detector 
detector board 81027-1 
switch board 81027-2 
£71: MARCH 1981 
movement detector 81110 
MW receiver 81111 
multiple sound effects 
generator 81112 
High Com: 
2 complete modules 
(built and tested) + 
1 main board + 
self-adhesive 
front panel 81117-1 
power supply 81117-2 
UAA LED voltmeter 
(2 boards) 9817 
peak programme meter 9860 
£72: APRIL 1981 
transistor match-maker = 81123 
intelekt 81124 
universal power supply 81128 
£73: MAY 1981 
logic analyser: 
main board 81094-1 
input board 81094-2 
memory board 81094.3 
cursor board 81094-4 
display board 81094-5 
E74: JUNE 1981 
Junior Computer 
interface board 81033-1 
—12V supply 81033-2 
adaptor board 81033-3 
storage scope 81141 
scrambler 81142 


75/76: SUMMER CIRCUITS 1981 


continuity tester 81151 
speed controller 81506 
loudspeaker peak 

indicator 81515 


random number generator 81523 


‘hi-fi’ siren 81525 
crystal tuning fork 81541 
humidity sensor 81567 
hi-fi preamplifier 81570 
input buffers for the 

logic analyser 81577 
£77: SEPTEMBER 1981 
TV games computer 

extension board 81143 
disco light controller 81155 
DFM + DVM 81156 
revolution counter 81171 
digital barometer 81173 
£78: OCTOBER 1981 
RF-test generator 81150 
economical fridge 

defroster 81158 
EPROM programmer 81594 
wide range dark room 

timer 82004 
shutter speed meter 82005 
LCD panel meter 82011 
universal LED display 82015 
£79: NOVEMBER 1981 
teletext 

decoder board 82001-2 

keyboard section 82001-3 
sine-wave oscillator 82006 
telephone amplifier 82009 
power supply 9968-5A 
mini organ 82020 
metal detector 82021 


3! 


‘ica, c/o File No. 1504, 


eps 


1000 W. Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 90074, A/C no. 12350-04207. Prices include post & packing, surface mail. If air mail, please add $ 1.50. 
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talking clock 82121 3.15 7.50 
compact shortwave 

SSB receiver 82122 5.— 2 — 
fluorescent tube dimmer 82128 1.60 4 
solid state relay 82131 1,55 3.50 
electronic dog whistle 82133 1.50 3.50 
electronic fluorescent 

light starter 82138 1.35 3— 


87/88: SUMMER CIRCUITS 1982 
polyformant: 


curput unit 82111 4,70 11.— 
D/A converter 82112 1.90 4.50 
LCD frequency counter 82026 2— 5.— £83: MARCH 1982 if; 
high boost 82029 185 4550 windsoundgenerator 82066 «1.60 «4. _—*ftereo power amplifier = 82527 1.604 
automatic squelch 82077 1804.50 TT at ny Baaon cel our a: 
E80; DECEMBER 1981 synthesiser COM 9729-1 4— 9.50 Soundeffects generator 82843 «2.40 —Ss«S 
70cm transverter (Oct.) 80133 12.50 30,.— synthesiser power supply 82078 3.70 I slave flash 82549 1.45 3. 
teletext bus board 82079 335 = =98— — &V power supply 32870 2202 
receiver board 82001-1 4,10 10,— ONR noise reduction 82080 2.85 w— ‘ - 
video control board 820014 4.25 10.— lead acid charger 82081 95 450 
VHF-UHF converter 
board 9864 A76i | iaiee TARR ORR A1 882, 
IPROM 82019 1165 4 dynamic RAM card 82017 4,90 11.50 
i < r 100 W amplifier 82089-1 2.60 6— 
synthesiser VCO 82027 440 10,50 
hesise 50 100 W power supply 82089-2 2.40 5.50 
flashing light 82038 1,60 4 
capact 2114 RAM tester 82090 1,90 4.50 
pacitance meter ; 
module 82040 pe t= connection tester 82092 1.55 3.50 
- ‘ mini EPROM card 82093 1.65 4.50 
E81: JANUARY 1982 TV sound interface 82094 1,90 4,50 
EPROM programmer 82010 4.65 Ne E85: MAY 1982 
150 MHz frequency 6502 housekeeper NEW 
counter 82028 3— Y Food main board 81170-1 4.05 9.50 
synthesiser VCF +VCA = 82031 4.25 10.— display board 81170-2 3.05 7.50 E89: SEPTEMBER 1982 
frequency multiplier 82041 2.05 5— elektor artist 82014 = 10.05 24,— Rugby MSF receiver 80524 5.80 
£82: FEBRUARY 1982 Csaba ee BZ Poon Lie Sarr com com Ur Batt ‘ o3t40 +38 4. 
H * letector f — 
synthesiser ADSR 82032 4.20 10,— debounce unit 82106 2.45 _6.— rouse telephone system: 
synthesiser LFO 82033 3.90 9.50 input unit 82107 4.65 main board 82147-1 ai: gS 
10W/70 cm amplifier 82043 ~—-2.50 es tune shift 82108 2.75 power sUpPKE 821472 150 350 
teletext power supply 82065 ~—1.55 3.50 _prop-tachometer 82116 2.10 5.— three phase tester 82577 270 6.50 
talking board interface 82068 1.60 4.— TV games: 
darkroom thermostat 82069 2— 5.— E86: JUNE 1982 ‘rapid loader’ 82558-1 3.45 8— 
universal NiCad charger 82070 2.05 5.— the ‘Poly bus’ 82110 3.35, 8.— EPROM plug-in board 82558-2 1.95 4.50 


eps front 


front panels for Formant (E25 .. . E35) simple function 
interface 9721-F 1.60 generator (E33,E38)  9453-F = 2,50 6.— 
vco 9723-F 1.60 i 4F 1.70 cae 
VCF 9724.F 160 a Elektor Artist (E85) 8201 
ADSR 9725-F 160 — 
DUAL-VCA 9726-F 1.60 _— 
LFOs 9727-F 1.60 — 
NOISE 9728-F 1.60 — 
COM 9729-F 1,60 4— 
Complete set of 11 panels (includes 3 x VCO and 
2x ADSR): £ 15.80 or $ 37.50 
24 dB VCF (E41) 9953-F 1,60 4— 
resonance filter 
module (E42) 9951-F 1.60 4— 


cassette with uP programs 


45 RPM records with uP programs 


singing SC/MP: well- ARTY games: 
known Christmas programs: jackpot, 
melodies, both as ESS002 1.40 3.50 reversie, amazone, ESS007 4.26 10.80 
SC/MP program and code breaker, etc. 
‘live’ 
uP TV games: 
NIBL-E ESs004 140 3.0 15 programs: invaders, 
for SC/MP: Luna, fishing, maze adventure, ¢ =SS009 5.25 12.50 
battleships, keyplay, ESS005 2.20 5.50 memory, pontoon, nim, 


runtext, biorhythm ete, 


tracer, disassembler 


ORDERING INFORMATION Payment must be in advance. 


1. For UK and all countries except the USA: payment, incl. £ 0.50 postage and packing direct to Elektor Publishers Ltd., or via bank transfer 
to The Midland Bank Ltd., Canterbury, A/C no. 11014587, sorting code 40-16-11. 

2. For the USA only: Please make your cheque/money order payable to Elektor Publishers Ltd., Bank of America, c/o File No. 1504, 
1000 W. Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 90074, A/C no. 12350-04207. Prices include post & packing, surface mail. If air mail, please add $ 1.50. 
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What is a TUN? 

What is 10 n? 

What is the EPS service? 
What is the TO service? 
What is a missing link? 


Semiconductor types 

Very often, a large number of 

equivalent semiconductors exist 

with different type numbers. For 
this reason, ‘abbreviated’ type 
numbers are used in Elektor 
wherever possible: 

@ '741' stand for wA741, 
LM741,MC1741, MIC741, 
RM741, SN72741, etc. 

e@ ‘TUP' or ‘TUN’ (Transistor, 
Universal, PNP or NPN respect- 
ively) stand for any low fre- 
quency silicon transistor that 
meets the following specifi- 
cations: 


UCEO, max 20V 

C, max 100 mA 

hfe, min icy w 
tot, max m' 
T,min 100 MHz 


Some ‘TUN’s are: BC107, BC108 
and BC109 families; 2N3856A, 
2N3859, 2N3860, 2N3904, 
2N3947, 2N4124. Some ‘TUP’s 
are: BC177 and BC 178 families; 
BC 179 family with the possible 
exeption of BC 159 and BC 179; 
2N 2412, 2N3251, 2N3906, 
2N4126, 2N4291. 


@ ‘DUS’ or ‘DUG' (Diode Univer- 
sal, Silicon or Germanium 
respectively) stands for any 
diode that meets the following 
specifications: 


Dus DUG 
UR 25V 20V 
Ipc. | 100mA | 35mA 
timo | THA 100 wA 
tot, max | 250mW | 250 mw 
Demex. | SPF 10 pF 


Some ‘DUS’ are: BA127, BA217, 
BA 218, BA 221, BA 222, BA317, 
BA318, BAX 13, BAY 61, 1N914, 
1N4148, 

Some ‘DUG’s are: OA85, OA91, 
OAQS5, AA 116. 


@ ‘BC107B’, 'BC237B’', ‘BC547B' 
all refer to the same ‘family’ of 
almost identical better-quality 
silicon transistors. In general, 
any other member of the same 
family can be used instead. 


BC107 (-8, -9) families: 

BC107 (-8, -9), BC147 (-8, -9), 
BC207 (-8, -9), BC237 (-8, -9), 
BC317 (-8, -9), BC347 (-8, -9), 
BC547 (-8, -9), BC171 (-2, -3), 
BC182 (-3, -4), BC382 (-3, -4), 
BC437 (-8, -9), BC414 


BC177 (-8, -9) families: 

BC177 (-8, -9), BC157 (-8, -9), 
BC204 (-5, -6), BC307 (-8, -9), 
BC320 (-1, -2), BC350 (-1, -2), 
BC557 (-8, -9), BC251 (-2, -3), 
BC212 (-3, -4), BC512 (-3, -4), 
BC261 (-2, -3), BC416. 

Resistors and capacitor values 


When giving component values, 
decimal points and large numbers 


of zeros are avoided wherever 
possible. The decimal point is 
usually replaced by one of the 
following abbreviations: 
(pico-) = 1071? 


10-° 
1076 
10-8 
10° 
10° 
10° 


Resistance value 2k7: 2700 9. 
Resistance value 470: 470 Q. 
Capacitance value 4p7: 4,7 pF, or 
0.000 000 000 004 7F... 
Capacitance value 10n: this is the 
international way of writing 
10,000 pF or .01 pF, since 1 n is 
107° farads or 1000 pF. 
Resistors are % Watt 5% carbon 
types, unless otherwise specified, 
The DC working voltage of 
capacitors (other than electro- 
lytics) is normally assumed to be 
at least 60 V. As a rule of thumb, 
a safe value is usually approxi- 
mately twice the DC-supply 
voltage. 


Test voltages 

The DC test voltages shown are 
measured with a 20 k92/V instru- 
ment, unless otherwise specified. 


U, not V 

The international letter symbol 
‘U’ for voltage is often used 
instead of the ambiguous ‘V’, 

‘V' is normally reserved for ‘volts’, 
For instance: Up = 10 V, 

not Vp=10V. 


Mains voltages 

No mains (power line) voltages 
are listed in Elektor circuits, It is 
assumed that our readers know 
what voltage is standard in their 
part of the world! 

Readers in countries that use 

60 Hz should note that Elektor 
circuits are designed for 50 Hz 
operation. This will not normally 
be a problem; however, in cases 
where the mains frequency is used 
for synchronisation some modifi- 
cation may be required, 


Technical services to readers 

@ EPS service. Many Elektor 
articles include a lay-out for a 
printed circuit board, Some — but 
not all — of these boards are avail- 
able ready-etched and predrilled. 
The ‘EPS print service list’ in the 
current issue always gives a com: 
plete list of available boards, 

@ Technical queries. Members of 
the technical staff are available to 
answer technical queries (relating 
to articles published in Elektor) 
by telephone on Mondays from 
13.30 to 16.15, Letters with 
technical queries should be 
addressed to: Dept. TQ. Please 
enclose a stamped, self addressed 
envelope; readers outside U,K. 
please enclose an IRC instead of 
stamps. 

© Missing link. Any important 
modifications to, additions to, 
improvements on or corrections 
in Elektor circuits are generally 
listed under the heading ‘Missing 
Link’ at the earliest opportunity. 
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Retail Shops : NW London : 15, BURNLEY ROAD NW 10 
(2 mins. from Dollis Hill Tube Station) 


Tecunomatic Lrp. iip stn al 


MAIL ORDER TO: 17 BURNLEY ROAD, LONDON NW10 West End : 305, EDGWARE ROAD W2 
Tel. 01—452 1500/450 6597 TLX. 922800 (opposite Edgware Rd. Tube Station) 


YOUR ONE STOP SHOP FOR PERSONAL COMPUTERS, ACCESSORIES, SOFTWARE & COMPONENT REQUIREMEN 


ACORN ATOM AOD sero 


BUILT 8K + 2K £135 EXPANDED £175 CEFICIAL DEALER 
8K + 5K + COLOUR CARD £170 


(£3 / unit P & P) 
ATOM PSU £7 +0.70p P&P ww MegeNE eee 
3A BV REGULATED PSU £26 £2 P & P carr./unit £6.00 
4K F.P. ROM £19.50 1K RAM £1.90 TOOL BOX ROM £25.00 Upgrade kit 


WORD PACK ROM £26.00 Model A-~B 


FULL RANGE OF ATOMSOFT IN STOCK £60 


ATOM FORTH £10.00 ATOM LISP £15.00 ATOM CALC £34.00 16K memory 
MANUAL £6.00 MANUAL £6.00 upgrade £21.60 


Full range of 


ATOM BASIC UPGRADE TO BBC (20K ROM + 2K RAM) £44.00 5 
connectors available 


NEW 2K MONITOR ROM to allow direct machine code programming £17.00 


ATOM DISC PACK : 5%" Drive with PSU, DOS ROM, Utilities disc, Connector cable and Manual £299 + £6 carriage. Send for our 
Software list. 


NEC PRINTERS SEIKOSHA 
PC8023BE—C EPSON GP100A 
* 80 Col. 100CPS MX80 F/T3 


* Bi-directional 


* Logic "za 


* 80 cols 30 CPS 
£340 * Std. & Dble. width char. 
* * Loui i e 
* Forward & Reverse Line Feed nee a 80 ie q we pee! ‘ Up to 10 paper £1 75 
* Hi-Res and Block graphics . i-directiona i-res. graphics Full graphics 


* Int'l. & Greek char. set £330 + £6 Carr. * Self testing 


SOFTYI UV ERASERS | MONITORS 


A range of erasers to suit all requirements, . 
EPROM PROGRAMMER All erasers fitted with Mains On/Off switch 12" BMC Green Screen 


Software development tool for developing programs, debugging and and indicator. Built in safety interlocks 18 MHz B/Width £99 + £6 carr. 
verification. The program on Softy buffer can be used directly into prevent accidental exposure to UV rays. 14” BMC Colour Monitor 


fe ie UVIB A . 6 E 
a host Computer or burnt into most +5V EPROMS. Powerful editing OY IS aac oO eet so nae Y) | RGB Input £240 + £6 carr. 
Computer Grade SANYO 


facilities. (6 Eprom tray) 
UV140 £61.50 + £2 p&p (14 Eprom tray) Cassette Recorder £24.50 


Softy II C/W PSU, TV Lead £169 UMA4 1 with simmer £78 £2 B&p C—12 Computer Cassettes 50p 
(14 Eprom tray) 


ZK8I ACCESSORIES 


ONE PIECE 47 KEY KEYBOARD — FULLY ASSEMBLED AND TESTED. NO ADDITIONAL SOLDERING REQUIRED £33 + £1 P&P 
ANODIZED METAL CASE TO HOUSE OUR KEYBOARD + 2X81 PCB £13 £ + £1 P&P 
QS HIGH RESOLUTION GRAPHICS BOARD 
6K RAM on board. Resident Software provides fast high res facilities which include mixed text and graphics. £69.50 + £1 P&P 
QS SOUND BOARD CHARACTER GENERATOR BOARD USER PORT 
£21.50 with Demo Cassette 8 CH INPUT and 8 CH OUTPUT PORTS 
£21.50 + £1 P&P Kit £11.50 Built £14.95 


SEE OUR INSIDE FRONT COVER PAGE ADVERTISEMENT FOR COMPONENT PRICES 


+ £6 Carr. 


For Export p&p will be charged at cost. Telephone orders (min. £5) can be placed using Access or Barclaycard 


Please add 40p p&p to all orders except where it is specified. Add 15% VAT to total order value. ca 
ORDERS FROM GOVERNMENT & EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT WELCOME 
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services p 


: 


readers 
elekytor nbs ania 


EPS print service 
If you experienced difficulty in obtaining this 


Many Elektor circuits are accompanied 
magazine take this form along to your 


by printed circuit designs. Some of these 
designs, but not all, are also available 

newsagent and ask him to reserve a copy for 
you each month. 


as ready-etched and pre-drilled boards, 
To the newsagent: 


which can be ordered from any of our 
offices. A complete list of the available 
boards is published under the heading 

If you experienced difficulty in fulfilling our 
customers order, contact our distributors: 
Seymour Press, 334 Brixton Road, 


‘EPS print service’ in every issue. Delivery 
time is approximately three weeks. 

It should be noted however that only 
boards which have at some time been 
published in the EPS list are available; the 
fact that a design for a board is published 
in a particular article does not necessarily 
imply that it can be supplied by Elektor. 


Technical queries 


London SW9 7AG. 
Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed Surname 
envelope; readers outside UK please 
enclose an IRC instead of stamps. 
Letters should be addressed to the Initials 
department concerned — TQE (Technical 
Queries). Although we feel that this is an 
essential service to readers, we regret that | 
certain restrictions are necessary: Street/Ave./Blvd. 


1, Questions that are not related to 
articles published in Elektor cannot be 
answered, 


Questions concerning the connec- 
tion of Elektor designs to other 
units (e.g. existing equipment) can- 
not normally be answered. An 
answer can only be based on a com- 
parison of our design specifications 
with those of the other equipment. 


Post code/Zip/Area code 


| 


. Questions about suppliers for com- 
ponents are usually answered on the 
basis of advertisements, and readers 
can usually check these themselves. 


. As far as possible, answers will be on 
standard reply forms, 


We trust that our readers will understand the reasons for 
these restrictions. On the one hand we feel that all technical 
queries should be answered as quickly and completely as 
possible; on the other hand this must not lead to ovetloading 
of our technical staff as this could lead to blown fuses and 
reduced quality in future issues. 


advertisement 
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THE MULTI-PURPOSE TIMER HAS ARRIVED 


Now you can run your central heating, lighting, hi-fi system and lots 
more with just one programmable timer. At your selection it is 
designed to control four mains outputs independently, switching on 
and off at pre-set times over a 7 day cycle, @.g. to control your central 
heating (including different switching times for weekends), just 
connect it to your system programme and sot it and forget it—the 
clock will do the rest. 


FEATURES INCLUDE:- 

* 0.5" LED 12 hour display. 

* Day of weok, am/pm and output status indicators. 

* 42or0 voltage switched mains outputs. 

* 50/60Hz mains operation. 

* Battery backup saves stored programmes and continu 
time keoping during power failures. (Battery not supplied). 

* Display blanking during power failure to conserve battery power. 
18 programme time sets. 
Powerful “Everyday” function enabling output 
to switch every day but uso only one time set. 
Useful “sleep” function-turns on output for one hour. 

* Direct switch control enabling output to be turned on 
immodiately or after a specified timo intorv. 
20 function keypad for programme entry. 

* Programme vorification at the touch of a button. 


(Kit includes all components, PCB, assembly 
and programming instructions). 


d 3-NOTE DOOR CHIME Jd d 
Based on the SAB0600 IC the kit is suppied with all 
components, including loudspeaker, printed circuit 
board, a pre-drilled box (95 x 71 x 35mm) and full instruc- 
tions. Requires only a PP3 9V battery and push-switch to 
complete. AN IDEAL PROJECT FOR BEGINNERS. 


Order as XK102. £5.00 


For a detailed booklet on 
remote control — send us 
30p & SAE today. 


“OPEN-SESAME” 


‘Tho XK103 is a goneral purpose infra-red transmitter! 
receiver with one momentary (normally open) relay con- 
tact and twolatchod output. Designed primarily 
for controlling motorised garage doors and two auxillary 
outputs for drive/garage lights at a rango of up to 40 ft, 
Tho unit also has numerous applications in the home for 
switching lights, TV, closing curtains, etc. Ideal for aged 
or disabled persons. 

Tho kit comprises a mains powored receiver, @ four 
button transmitter, complete with pro-drilled box, 
roquiring 9 9V battery and one opto-isolated solid state 
switch kit for interfacing the receiver to mains appliances, 
As with all our kits, full instructions are supplied, 


Only £23.75 


Extra Solid State Switch Kits (XK104) and transmitters ALL 


ones PRICES 
EXCLUDE VAT 


REMOTE CONTROL KITS 

MKG6 SIMPLE INFRA RED TRANSMITTER 
Pulsed infra red source complete with hand-held plastic box. Requires a 9V battery. £4,20 
MK7 INFRA RED RECEIVER P 
Single channol, rango approx. 20f. Maine powered with atriac output to switch loads upto 500W 
at 240V ac. £9.00 (RC50OK -Special Price for MK6 and MK7 together £12.60 
MK8 CODED INFRA RED TRANSMITTER 
Based on the SL490, tho kit includes all components to make @ coded transmitter and onl 
roquites 9 BV (FP) battery and keyboard. 8 x 2x 1.3ems £5. 
MMK10 16:WAY KEVEO/ 
For use with MK8 and MK18 to genorate 16 different codes for decoding by the ML928 or ML926 
receiver (MK12) kit. £5.40 
MK11 10-Channel + 3 Analogue o/p IR Receiver 
Based on ML922 decoder IC. Functions include or/standby output, toggle, control of volume, 
fone and lemp brightness. Includes ite own mains supply. £12.00 
MKi21 INEL IR RECEIVE! ¥ 
For uso with MK8 kit with 16 on/off outputs, which with furthor interface circuitry, such as relays 
or triacs, will switch up to 16 items of equipment on or off remotely. Latched or momentary out- 

ute — please specify whan ordering. Includes its own maine supply. £11.95 
Raita f1-WAY KEYBOARD For use with MKB, MK18 and MK11 kits £4.38 
MK16 Mains Powered IR Transmitter 
Mains powered for continuous operation ~ single channel, for applications such as burglar 
alarms, automatic door apenere, ate, Renge approx. 6, 50 
MK17 12V d.c. IR RECEIVER 
For use with MK6 or MK16. Relay output with DP 3 Amp change-over contacts, may bo used 
latched, momentary or "break beam” receiver. Operates from 6-13V d.c. £9.50 
MK18 HIGH PO} WR TRANSMITTER 
Similar to MK8 but with range of approx. 6oft. £6.20 
Ancillary Kite : MK2 Solkd State Relay ‘ 
‘Opto-isolated with zero voltage switching. No. triac supplied. £2,60 
MK15 DUAL LATCHED SOLID STATE RELAY 
‘Comprises 2 x solid state relays and latch for use with momentary version of the MK12. 2 output 

triacs required (not supplied). £4.50 


XK105 £10.50 


& SHORT FORM CATALOGUE - send SAE 


(6" x9"). We also stock Vero, Books, 
& Resistors, Capacitors, Semi-Conductors etc. 


HOME LIGHTING KITS 


‘These kits contain all necessary components and full 
instructions & are designed to replace a standard wall 
switch and control up to 300w. of lighting. 


TDR300K Berote Control £14.30 
immer 
MK6 —Transmitterforabove £ 4.20 


£7.00 


TDEK — Extonsionkitfor2-wey © 9 gg 


TD300K Touchdimmer 


LD300K Rotary Controlled 


MINI KITS 


M1 TEMPERATURE. 
AT 


Uses LM3911 IC to sense tempora- 
ture (80°C max.) and triac to switch 
heater. 1KW £4.00 
M2 Solld Stato Relay 

Ideal for switching motors, lights, 
Inoleted winaere vohageanitening 
iso 20r0 vi i 
Supplied without taco £2.60 

BAR/DOT DISPLAY 

Displays an oi 

linear 10 ol lay os 0 
bar or single dot. Ideal for thermo- 


‘Switches any ppliance up to 1kW. 


switching for TO300K 
£3.50 


meters, level indicators, etc. May be 
‘stacked to obtain 20 to 100 element 
displays. Requires 8-20Vsupphy, 


Dimmer 


CONTROLLER 

Based on the SL441 zero voltege 
‘switch, this kit may be wired to form 
8 “burst fire” power controller, 
enabling the temperature of an en- 
closure to be maintained to within 
0.5°C. Max. load 3KW 25.65 
MKS MAINS TIMER 

Based on the ZN1034E Timer IC this 
kitwill switch a mains load on (or off) 
for a preset time from 20 mins. to 38, 
hrs. Longer or shorter periods may 
be ‘realised by minor component 
changes. Max. load 1KW. £4.60 


DISCO LIGHTING KITS 
DL 1000K 
This value-for-money kit 
features 9 bi-directional 
Sequence, speed of sequence 
and frequency of direction 
change, being varieble by 
means of potentiometers and 
incorporates. master 
dimming control. 
DIZIO0R Only £14.60 
A lower cost version of the above, featuring 
undirectional channel sequence with speed 
variable by moans of a pre-set pot. Outputs 
switched only at mains zero crossing points 
to reduce radio interference to a minimum. 


Optional opto input DLAt Only £8.00 


Allowing audio ("beat") 
light response, 60p 


DVM/ULTRA SENSITIVE 
THERMOMETER KIT 


This now dosign is besed on 

the ICL7126 (a lower powor 

version of the ICL7106 chip) 

‘and a 31/2 digit liquid crystal [ SELE)] 

display. This kit will form the 

basis of a digital multimeter 

(only a few additional resistors and switches 

are required—details supplied), or a sensitive 

digital thermometer (-50°C’ to +160°C) 

roading to 0.1°C. Tho basic kit has @ 

sensitivity of 200mV for a full scale reading, 
tomatic polarity indication and an ult 

low power requirement—giving 0 2 yoor 

typical battery life from e standard 9V PPS 


when used 8 hours a day, 
7 days a woek, £15.50 


We have the SOFTY 2 
EPROM programmer in 
stock at £169 


THE KEY TO YOUR SECURITY IS IN OUR LOCK 


If the thought of car thieves, house breakers or people tampering with your electrical and 
electronic equipment upsets you, we have just the kit for you. 
Our ELECTRONIC LOCK KIT includes 10-way keyboard and a special IC which provides a 
760mA output to drive a solenoid or relay (not supplied) when four keys are depressed in the 
correct sequence, This gives over 6,000 possible combinations! The sequence is prowired and 
may be easily changed by means of a small plug and socket. A "SAVE" function is also 
available enabling the open code to be stored (especially useful in a car when itis left in a 
garage for servicing as the open code need not be disclosed). Size: 7x6x3 cms. Power 
Consumption is 40uA at 8V to 18V d.c. 

£13.50 


Atonly £10.50 + VAT, itwill make a Electric Lock Mechanism 
smaller hole in your pocket Suitable for uso with existing 
than a bunch of keys! door locks and above electronic lock kit. 


24 HOUR CLOCK/APPLIANCE TIMER KIT 


CT1000K Basic Kit 
CT1000K with white box (56/131 x 


day. Kit contain: 

0.5" LED display, mains supply, 
display drivers, switcl LEDs, 
triacs, PCBs and full instructions. 


Add 50p postage & packing +15% VAT to total. 
Overseas Customers; 
Add £1.50 (Europe), £4.00 (elsewhere) for p&p. 
Send S.A.E. for further STOCK DETAILS. 
Goods by return subject to availability. 


OPE 9am to Spm (Mon to Fri) 


10am to 4pm (Sat) 


No circuit is complete without a call to— 


ELECTRONICS® i 


11 Boston Road 
London W7 3SJ 


LT GARAGE 


ACCESS TEL: 
pe 01-567 8910 ORDERS 
welcome 91-579 2842 TECHNICAL arisen sora 


ENQUIRIES 
01-579 9794 
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BRADLEY Marshall tb 


24 Beckenshaw Gardens, Woodmansterne, 325 Edgware Road of Edgware Road 


Banstead, Surrey. SM7 3NB London W21BN, SPECIALIST ELECTRONIC COMPONENT 
Tel. 073 73 54474 Tel: 01-7234242 DISTRIBUTORS 


D.R. & JIG. TAYLOR 


PROJECTS NOW AVAILABLE OVER THE COUNTER: LONDON’S SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
Talking Board TMS 5100 £ 78.00 ELECTRONIC MODULES & ASSEMBLIES- we 
Softy 2 £194.35 CODE —_ DESCRIPTION var VAT Var (kal 
Mini Organ 82020 £85.50 | | CEO, ove Anata Moe Dares eran 
loniser 9283 £ 15.00 GE 1008 Power Amplifier Module 3390 360 27.80 0.21 
: ‘ower Amplifier Module 43 4.57 36.00 0.22 
loniser Case £ 8.00 CE 1708 Power Amplifier Module 30.43 4.57 35.00 0.22 
Humidity Sensor 81567 £ 15.00 Oe Rae ee Rae eroaule BAGO es AO nin 00 nt AO) 
ridge Driver Module : : k x 
peat estar z 80130 £ 6,00 TR80 Toroidal Transformer BOVA, j8.00 270 2070 200 
etal Detector Kit 1 oroidal Transformer 150 V 07 3.01 23.08 2.35 
TR 250 Toroidal Transformer 250 VA 2543 3.81 29.24 3.35 
(Complete) 82021 £119.60 TR 2500 Toroidal Transformer (low noise) 33.20 498 38.18 2.80 
Casework only 82021A £ 86.00 poe ericoe neadfient smn) O eR inepiareataN aso Ce 
p ridge Rectifier (12 amp! i (27-207 0.03 
Meter MD1 £ 6.40 4700/40 Reservoir Capacitor and Clip 1.91 0.29 2.20 0,09 
Head On| 82021B £ 28.75 4700/63. Reservoir Capacitor and Clip 240 0.36 2.76 0.11 
rh rea fd + ©.4300/63 Reservoir Capacitor and Clip 2.69 0.99 2.99 0.11 
ower Suppl 22:82 3.42 26.24 2.10 
Tv.GemesExtended 1143s ge | ente fear OE Be 
Me fF ower Supply i :88 29.74 2.60 
Disco Ceiling Lights 81012 £ 80.90 | | Gp8.250° Power Sunpiy ee” S203 480 3603 3.80 
£ rower Supply | . E .f 
: i ‘labili CPS 250D Dual Power Supply. 39.43 5.91 45.34 3.65 
Other Elektor kits stocked, write or phone to check availability. Ts70 Thermal Switch 70°C 192 0:29 221 0.02 
N.B, Power supplies & Cases not normally supplied with kits, HSE0 50 mm Heatsink 1.60 0.24 1.84 0,15 
ices I i 100 100 mm Heatsink 260 0.39 299 0.30 
All above prices include VAT Postage and Packing. HS 180 180 nm Heatsink, oe as os 20hO as 
” ” ‘an Mounted on 2 x HS 100 K 482 36,95 1.20 
2X Spectrum Program ‘‘Specman £ 4.00 FM2 Fan Mounted on 2 x HS 150 36.10 6.42 4152 1.80 
ZX 81 Programs. Gobla £ 3.00 CPR1X Pre-Amplifier Module 31.30 4.70 3600 0.15 
“Rally” £ 3.00 MC 2 Moving Coil Pre-Pra-Amplifier Module 20.00 3,00 23.00 0.12 
ally | REG1 Regulated Power Supply 8.09 1.21 9.30 0.07 
ae TRG 6 VA Mains Transformer 287 043 3.30 0.21 
For your ZX Spectrum. Amplifier/Speaker oa aay Crotrover Modula Ass ae 2000) O07 
* - lay Crossover Module x r x x 
Standard Mike-Ear outputs, no unplugging £ 1495 | Ming Mm caiicanryxce RR LR ee B88 
7] i CK 1040 Complete 40 Watt Power Amplifier Kit 103.48 15.52 119.00 7.30 
40p for reprint of Elektor Projects CK 1100 Complete 100 Watt Power Amplifier Kit 129.66 19.44 149.00 7.30 
35p for 82021 Circuit Modifications only. MC2K Add On Moving Coil Kit 2174 3.26 25.00 0.12 
0.75 


Allow 28 days for delivery. 
Hours of Business Mon, - Frid. 9.30 to 5.30 
Payment with order, cheques and P.O. only to 
D.R. & J.G. Taylor No 2 Business A/C 


The first electronic comic-book 
RESS . HAVE 
BA 


NA 
NC 


Excitement, entertainment, circuits. 
Complete with printed circuit board and Resimeter. 


Further adventures and circuits coming soon — 
starring Resi & Transi, of course! 


Elektor Publishers Ltd., Elektor House, 10 Longport 
Canterbury CT1 1PE, Kent, U.K. 
Tel.: Canterbury (0227) 54430. Telex: 965504. 


Office hours: 8.30 - 12.30 and 13.30 - 16.30. 
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BRADLEY (Marshall tb 


SPECIALIST ELECTRONIC COMPONENT DISTRIBUTORS 325 EDGWARE RD LONDON W2 IBN TEL.: 723 4242 
WE SUPPLY ELEKTOR PCBs 


NS - THOMPSON - VERO - ARROW - HART - SWITCHCRAFT - REDPOINT - MOTOROLA - R.C.A. - FAIRCHILD - ETC. 


ICs CD 4081 16p | LM 709 60p }74LS107 . 44p}74LS445 . 2.30p |SN7491 .. 63p LD 86A 
CA3002 . 4.40p |CD4082.. 19p|LM710H . 50p]74LS109 | 20p|7aLsaag . 1.95p |SN 7492... 31p yellow . 20p 
CA3005 . 3.10p |CD4085. BOp|LM7I0N . 48p|74LS112 © 38p]74LS490 . 2.35p |SN 7493 .. 33p LO 87A 
CA 3007 . 4.90p | CD4086 S4p [LM 716 95p |74LS113 . 20p|74LS500 . 3.03p |SN 7494... 90p green . 20p 
CA3012 . 1.70p |CD4089. 1.60p | LM 723N 60p |74LS114 , 38p | 74LS668 95p | SN 7495 65p LO 461 14p 
CA3013 . 3.30p | CD 4093 ‘48p | LM 723H 86p |74LS122 . 50p]74LS669 . 95p | SN 7496 48p Lb 466 . 
CA3014 . 2.30p |CD4094 .. 2.05p|LM 725 .. 2.45p | 74LS123 . 60p]74LS670 | 2.50p | SN 7497 .. 1.74p Lb 468 . 
CA3021 . 3.19p |}CD4095... 41.35p |LM 731 4p | 74LS124 . 1.75p | 74.5673 . 7.50p SN 74100 . 1,35p tb 471 | 16p 
CA3026 . 1.48p | CD 4096. 1,.36p | LM 733 74LS125 .  44p | 74674 | 7\50p {SN 74107. 30p CD 478 : 1.70p 
CA3034 . 4.90p | CD 4097. . 5.07p | LM 741H 60p | 74LS126 . 44p]74C00 . 24p |SN74118.  84p LD 476 . 1.30p 
CA3036 . 2.70p | CD4098 B5p]LM741/8 20p | 74LS132 .  88p 1 74C04 | 14p | SN 74119 . 1.35 
CA3041 | 3.20p |CD4099. 93p|LM741/14 7p | 74LS136 | 48] 7qc10 || 2ep {SN 74121. 30p IRC 10/100 50p 
€A3042 | 3.20p |CD4503..  60p| LM 747 65p | 74LS138 . GOp}74C14 | .. BOp |SN 74122. 0p 2N4444 . 1.30p 
CA 3043 . 3.80p | CD 4507 70p|LM 748/14 38 | 74LS139 . 65p}74C20 ||. 28» |SN 74123. 47p 2N5060 . 32p 
CA3046 . 70p | CD4510 65p}LM 748/8 38 | 74LS145 1, 7ac74 60p |SN 74125. 44p 2N5061. 45p 
CA3047 . 4.30p | CD 4511 50p | LM923 74LS147 | 74C83 1.40p |SN 74141. 65p 2N6062 . 
CA3049 . 3.19p |CD4514. . 1.50p | LM 1303 74LS148 74695... 1.15p |SN 74145. 77p 2N5064 . 
CA3050 | 3.90p |CD 4515. | 2:20 | LM 1304 74LS151 74C107' |. 1.30p | SN 74148 . 1.26p BST BO146 40p 
CA3051 . 3.60p | cD 4516 90p | Lm 1307 74LS183,  59p|74C150 |. 3.70p | SN 74180 . 1.26p BST BO206 25p 
CA3084 - 160p }CD4518 —-90p| LM 1310 7ALS154 . 1.75p| 746151 |. 2.55p |SN 74181. 5p BSTB 0213 30p 
CA3062 . 9.80p }CD4519.. 75p| LM 1458 74LS185 © 7401746160 .. 1.40p [SN 74183. 70p BT 106. 1.50p 
CA3068 . 3.90p | CD 4520 68p | LM 1495 74LS156 .  95p| 74C165 |. 1.05p | SN 74154 . 1.75p BT 120 . 
CA3070 . 3.18p |CD4522. . 1.10p | LM 1496 TALS167 .  59p174C173 |. 1.05p SN 74155. 63p BT 121 95p 
°CA3071 . 2.90p | CD .4528 |. 1.16p | LM 1800 74LS158 . 68p] 740174 .. 1.10p |SN 74157. 59p THYRISTORS 
CA3075  2.20p |CD4529. 1.28] LM 1801. 5.43p |74LS160 | 88p|74C193 |. 1.15p |SN 74160. 88p CRS 5/20 60p 
CA3076 . 3.10p | CD.4543. 1.78p| LM 1812. . 11 74L8161 . 95p}74C911 |: 6.74p | SN 74161. B4p TIC 44 24p 
CA3086 . 59p | ADCOBI6 18.56p]LM 1848. | 1.75p |74LS162 | 95p}74C915 |. 1.20p |SN 74162. 84p TIC46 .. 26p 
CA3088 . 2.30p | ADC 0817. 8.14] LM 1850. 3.75p | 74LS164 | 91p|74c922 || 3.81p |SN 74163. 84p LO271 ..... 38P! TiC 47. | 36p 
CA 3089 . 1.90p | AY 5/2376 10.50b| LM 1871. 3.75p | 74LS165 | 1.15p| 74C923 || 5.50p LO31Oredgreen 70P) TiC 106a’38p 
CA3130. 89p 12513... 6.00p|LM 1872... 1.58 |74LS166 | 1.70p] 74C925 . | 6.00p TILS2 we TIC 106B 38p 
CA3140.. 50p | 2513 7.00p |LM 2917/8 1.64p |74LS168 . 2.00p| 74C926 |. 5.12p TIL63 160P] Tic 106C 3p 
CA 3086 . 1.70p | 8060 9.35p |LM 2917/14 1.58p | 74LS169 . 2.00p | 740927 | 5.12p TIL 64 1.95] FIC 106D . 5p 
CA 3088 | 2.50p | 8038 85p |74LS170 | 2:60p] 74ALS00 . TIL 65 2.25 | 11G 106M. 82p 
CA 3089 . 2.00p | 8880 4.45p 55p 174LS173 . 1.00p | 74ALS04 TIL 66 230P| TIC 116A . 55p 
CA3090 . 4.50p | 8137 2.56p 50p | 74LS174 .  85p | 74ALS05 TIL 67 2.257 | TiC 1168 . 57p 
CA3130 . 1.20p | 8154 9.40p 50p | 74LS175 .  80p | 74ALS09 . TIL 78 60P | Tic 116C . 58p 
CA3140. 0p | 8212 2,05p 50p | 74/8181. 2.50p | 74ALS74 , TIL St 160 | Tic 116D | 66p 
CA3189 . 2.30p | 8223 1.28 60p | 74LS183 . 2.25] 75461... 82b 1 16 116M . 72p 
CD4000, 1p | 8224 2,48p 1.00p | 74LS189 3.68 | 75452 . SSP | TIC 126A | 63p 
€D4001 —16p | 8226 i,72p 69p | 74LS190 . '85p} 74510 . .; 2.400) +16 1268 | 65p 
CD 4002. 18p | 8228 3,55 1.00p | 74LS191 . 85p} 74820 | 2.40P | 116 126C | 66p 
CD4007, 17p | 8238 3,55p 2,.20p | 74LS192 .  85p | 74840 33P | Ti 1260 | 70p 
CD4008 | 60p | 8250 9.60p 2.20p | 74LS193 .  85p | 74864 44b | Ti 126M . 6p 
6.4009. 36p | 8253 9.76p 2,200 | 7aLSi94 | 85p| 74865 | | 40° | piacs 
CD4010. 37p | 8254 8.15p 80p | 74LS195 88p | 745112 18 | sta 24p 
15p | 8255 4.32p 80p | 74LS196 . 89p| 7aS114 7 16p. 
17p | 8259 11,62p 1.48p | 748197 . 80p | 748140 56p 180i TRIACS 
32p | 8290 85p 2.00p | 745221 . 1.04p | 745262 | 13,80p | SN 74197 TBA 9900 Lb 366 180 | SC4BD . . 1.200 
59p {8295 -36,80p 1.60p | 7418240 | 1.60p |SN 7400 |, '11p | SN 74198 - 1. TCA 150 LO 37A \4p | TC4/200. “25p 
69p | 8300 1.40p 2'18p | 7408241 | 1:60p|SN 7401... 14p | SN 74199 . 1. TCA 160. Lo 376 18 | 1C4/400;  25p 
26p | 8544 1,06p 1.65p | 74.8242 - 1.60p|SN 7402... 19p | 74LS00 . , TCA 220. . ptban 16e)) Tie abeD 605 
48p | 8601 1.0 75p |74LS243 . 1.50p|SN 7403... 14p | 74LS01 .. TCA 270. LO $2 40p | TIC 2250 70p 
59p | 8678... 14.26p 7p 17418244 . 1.60p|SN 7404 |. 0p | 74L802 .- TCA 420, . ED ee [ei (UIE 2960 820) 
63p | 8836 1,88p 7p |74LS8245 . 2.25p|SN7405 .. 20p | 74LS03 .. TCA440... LD 66C 40p} TIC 2460 1.05p 
18p | 8853 1886p 1.44p 1748247 | 1.20p|SN 7406 || 33p | 74L804 -. TCA640. they NGplmigaosby 1.848 
38p | 8880 1.18p 78p | 74LS248 | 1.20p|SN 7407... 27p | 74LS08 .. TCA6GO. . ote 40p | TIC 263: 1.860 
17p | 9099 88p 1.10p | 74LS243  1.20p|SN 7408»; 19p | 74LSO8 TCA 730. EDIE OR red 20p | BRIDGE 
28p | 9097 88p 82p | 74LS251 . 1.20p|SN7409., 19p | 74LS09 .. TCA 750 Lb481 .. 17p | RECTIFIERS 
68p | 9601 6.12p 1,00p |74LS253 | 88 |SN 7410 16p | 74LS10 . TCA 760. . LD 486 ..... 1.35p| B40C1500  60p 
4p | 8iLs95 —1.24p 20p | 74LS257 . 90p | SN 7411 2ap | 74LS11 TCA 800 . LO 488 ... . . 1,70p | B40C3200 1.14p 
1,60p | BiLs96 . 1.24p 1.50p | 74LS258 | 1.15p|SN7412.. 20p | 74LS12 .: TCA 8000 , LD 599... ..  70p | B80C1500 
78 | 81L897 |. 1.24p 1.45p |74LS259 1.55p]SN7413 | _28p | 7ALS13 .. TCA 830, Ti 208) 18p | B80C3200 1.14p 
62p | giLs98 | 1.24p 1.85p | 748261. 4.25p|SN 7414. bop | 74.814 .. TCA 910 Tika. 18 | BY 164 . ‘6p 
68 | iCL 7106 | 7.95p 1,60p | 74LS266 . 60p|SN 7416... 25p | 74LS15 TCA 940 . Tit 212. BY179 . 60p 
S9p | ICL 7107. 7.95p 25p | 74LS273 . 1,30p | SN 7417 25p | 74LS20 TOA 1002 . TIL 224... 
59p | L351 ‘44p 60p | 74LS275 | 3.18p|SN 7420... 17] 74LS21 .: TDA 1004 . , TIL 226 50p 
69p | LF 3563 75p 3.12p | 74LS279  60p|SN 7423 |. 28p | 74L822 TDA 1008 . . TIL 312 24p 
1.19p | LF 355 85p 3.12p | 748280 . 2.45p]SN 7425... 28p | 74LS26 . TDA 1022 . TIL 313 26p 
95p | LF 356 85p 3.90p | 74LS283 88p | SN 7426... 30p | 74LS27 . TDA 1024 . HA 1181 
67p | LE 367 85p 3.12p | 74LS289 . 3.68p|SN 7427 .| 29 | 74LS28 TDA 1440 HA 1183 28p 
299 | LF 13201 | 2.70p ‘05p | 74LS290 . 1.15p]Sn7430 | 7p | 74L830 TDA 2020 . NSB S881 50p 
28p | LF 13331 . 2.95p -b3p | 74/8293. 1,16p]SN 7432... 25p | 74LS32 TDA 2522 9 segment x 4 29p 
56p | LF 13471N  45p 3p | 74LS295 . 1.999] SN 7437... 28p | 74LS33 TDA 2630 NSB BEG2 34p 
62p | LF 13471H  48p .26p | 74LS298 . 1.99p1SN 7438... 30p | 74LS37 .. TOA 2540 i Seamentic 4 
68p | LM io 3.96p :15p | 74LS299 . 4.00p]Sn 7440. 17p | 74L838 TDA 2541 . NSM 3914 44p 
1.48p | LM137_. 11,52p 4p | 74LS323 . 2.70p| SN 7441... 70p | 74LS40 TDA 2560 . bar graphic meter 4.95p 70p 
1.18p | LM301N 72p -B4p | 74LS324  1.95p] SN 7442 ..  49p | 74LS42 TDA 2671 EAL a 84p 
5.50p | LM301H 28p -16p | 74LS325 . 3.00p]SN 7445 |. ip | 74LS47 TDA 2610. . 2. bar fapte meter 4.98p 80p 
88 | LM 304. . 1.35p -52p | 74/8326 3.10p|SN 7446 ._  93p | 74LS48 .. 1,00p | TOA 26110. i a 83p 
88p | L307 43p .76p | /4LS347  1.40p|SN 7447... 48p | 74LS49 .. 1.00p | UAA 170 Ber graimo mtbr OPE, 95p 
34p | LM308N .  55p 18 |74LS348 1.80p| SN 7448 |. 45p | 74LS51 UAA 180 Rey bey to eee 1.04 
4.89 |LM308H — 1,00p 18p174LS352 1.65p|SN 7450... 19p | 74LS54 TLO61 oor 2.16p 
17p | LM324 65p .25p | 74LS352 . 1.65p|SN 7451... 19p| 74LS55 .. 28p | TLO62 RPY 60 2.25p. 
17p. | LM 339 60p .50p |74LS365 | ‘S6p]SN7453 |. 16p | 74LS63 . 1.45p | TLOG4 ee 2.41p 
1.76p | LM 348 90p .00p |74LS366 . S6p|SN7454-. 16p| 74LS73 . TLO”L FEW 9802 2.98p 
6.15p | LM 358 54 4.28p | 74LS367 . 56p|SN 7460... 16p | 74LS74 TLO72 SFH 206 3.20p 
86p | LM360 .  3.20p 4.37p | 74LS368 | 56p|SN7470., 35p | 74LS75 TLO74 CAPACITORS 
94p | LM377 3.04p | 74LS373 79p |SN 7472... 30p | 74LS76 TLO 80 Li foil 63/1 6 seri 
3.3 | EM378 2.25 7.11p174LS374 | 1.36p| SN 7473 ..  33p | 741878 TLOs) Se ee ee 
.90p | LM379 . . 4.06p 7.11p | 74L8375 | 1.35p]SN 7474. 24p | 74LS83 TLOB2 . i ‘ 
8p | Lm 3g0 75p 8133p | 748377 | 1'B0p] SN 7475. 40 | 24LS80 TLOB3 Reb reunting 1] OO/260/400.98\seri6s 50% 
i4p | LM381A | 2.40p .26p |74LS378 | 1.30p]SN7476 .. 33p | 74LS86 rLO 84 a ’ : 
32p | (M381. . 1.44p|SAA5040 15.147 | 748379 | 2'05p| SN 7480... 52H | 74LS90 49p | 2101 See A DN ROO 
18 | LM382 . . 1,36p]SAA 5050 . 8.51p|74LS386 | “73p] SN 7481 -. 1.12p | 74L891 .- 1.25p | 2171 OM ee 
18p | LM383. . 1,60p/SAB3210 . 2.75p |74LS390 . 1.30p | SN 7483 .. | G8p | 74.892 2112 C206 series polyester 400 V 1 kpf to 47 mf 
18p |LM384 .  1.38p]SAB4209  4.25p|74LS393 | 1.35p | SN 7484 . | 1.00p | 74LS93 4116 ; aa f 
18 |LM386 . 1,05p]SASS60 .. 1.45p|74LS395 | 2.00p] SN 7485 .. ‘90p | 74LS95 26 Fee eee Mma ie mee, voeth 
96p | LM387 . . 1.04p]SAS570 .. 1.45p|74LS396 . 1 85p|SN 7486 .. 29 | 74LS96 . | 1.20p | 2708 Kone e FoR SRT 
36p | LM 389 96p] SAS 580 . - 1.80p | 74LS398 | 2:50p| SN 7489 |. 2.00p | 76023ND . 1.55p| xR 2206 Gerbils se BS V4 aioe OU1O0 
32p | LM701 . . 2.30p]SAS590 .. 1.80p [7418399 | 2:00p| SN 7490 |. 33p|76110 .. 1.25 | XNaia Secenie: Mises VRB sacle OL eaeaTS 
ceramic disc 3/6kv 100pf to 10kpf inquire 
CERMET POTS | CHARGER FOR 2PPS NILCAD BATTERIES Ale fobspecitic values 
ALL 27 TURN INPUT 240 V 50HZ 1 W- 100 2.+10-MEG e 3W-1002+10MEG C280 polyester 250 V .01 to 2,2mp 
10 OUTPUT 9V DC VERTICAL 14p VERTICAL 1p 832560 polyester all values 
FUSED FOR SAFETY £2.26 + VAT @- 1W- 100210 MEG © 3W-1002>10MEG ¢ ? |tantalum beads all values inquire for volt: 
NORMAL PRICE 650+ VAT HORIZONTAL. HORIZONTAL ages 


NATIONAL - TEXAS - SI 


electrolytic capacitors all top grade values 
in stock 


SHOP HOURS 9.00 - 6.00 MON - SAT. 
BARCLAY CARD e ACCESS e 
A.EXPRESS ¢ DINERS CLUB 


MAIL ORDER 
POSTAGE AND PACKING 40p 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR VOLUME ORDERS. 
PLEASE REMEMBER TO ADD 15% VAT. 
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selektor 


a new resolution for X-rays 


In recent years the use of microfocal 
X-ray equipment has become estab- 
lished in the aerospace, steel, nuclear 
and electrical industries for checking the 
integrity of components and revealing 
minute, incipient flaws. Now, real-time 
imaging on television screens, using 
microfocal sources, is emerging as a 
high-resolution technique and its value 
has already been demonstrated in 
exposing small cracks and microporosity 
in castings and welds. 


Since the early days of X-ray radio- 
graphy, workers have strived to improve 
the resolution of the radiographic 
system, The first recorded application 
of microradiography in materials studies 
was in the late 1890s when Heycock 
and Neville produced images that 
showed the fine structural detail of 
alloys composed of two metals. Prior to 
this, shortly after his discovery of 
X-rays, Réntgen had himself produced 
magnified radiographs of biological 
specimens, 

In medical radiography, the quest for 
higher resolution has been, and still is, 
hampered by the biological effect of 
X-rays, which means that the X-radi- 
ation to the patient has to be kept to 
as small a dose as practicable. Involun- 
tary movements of the patient during 
exposure also introduces unacceptable 
blur with all but the shortest of ex- 
posures, To work within these con- 
straints, conventional medical radio- 
graphy usually uses extremely fast 
film-screen combinations; but these 
are themselves grainy and therefore in- 
herently lacking in sharpness. Neverthe- 
less, workers such as Buckland-Wright 


in London are using direct, high-resol- 
ution X-ray techniques with microfocus 
X-ray equipment to examine the hands 
and feet of patients and to investigate 
pathological in-vivo specimens; they 
report that they have observed radio- 
logical information that was hitherto 
unobtainable. 

In industrial radiography, the con- 
straints imposed by the health and 
by the movement of the patient do 
not apply. Moreover, in general, indus- 
trial radiographs are produced on fine- 
grained film with longer exposure times, 
so they are usually able to resolve finer 
detail. 


Exposure and Projection 

In the technique of microradiography, 
a thin specimen is placed in contact 
with an ultra-fine-grained film or photo- 
graphic plate and exposed in a film 
Cassette using a normal X-ray tube. 
The image is enlarged by optical tech- 
niques. 

Resolution is limited by the graininess 
of the film, background fogging caused 
by photoelectrons and scattered X-rays 
from the irradiated specimen, and any 
aberrations introduced by the optical 
system. All these can largely be over- 
come by using an extremely small X-ray 
source, of the order of a few tens of 
micrometres in size, and projecting the 
image, thereby producing a primary 
X-ray enlargement by beam divergence 
which is virtually free of what is called 
geometric ‘unsharpness’. This reduces 
any degradation of the image through 
optical enlargements of the film grain 
and completely obviates imperfections 
caused by particles of dust, which often 
mar radiographs that have been op- 
tically enlarged. 

The great improvement in resolution 
through enlargement is not the only 
important advantage of using a micro- 
focal source and projection; perhaps 
equally significant is the way it im- 
proves the contrast of the radiographic 
image. This comes about because 
making the separation bigger between 


the relative intensity of unwanted, non- 
imageforming radiation that reaches the 
film. 

Radiographic contrast C can be written 
as: 


3 0-43 (ui — M2) GID 
ies Is+Ip 


Where uy; and wy are the linear attenu- 
ation coefficients of the matrix and 
embedded ‘features’, G is the gradient 
of film or detector (density change for 
a given step in exposure); I, is the 
intensity of scattered or non-image- 
forming radiation (noise) reaching the 
detector, and Ip is the intensity of 
attenuated radiation emanating directly 
from the focal spot (image-forming 
signal). 

So, any reduction in |; improves the 
contrast, and the mere act of making 
the space between the specimen and the 
film bigger ( up to between one and two 
metres) significantly reduces the noise 
level |; and thereby noticeably im- 
proves the contrast in the radiographic 
image. One disadvantage when using 
the projection technique is that the 
field size, that is, the area of the speci- 
men in the effective beam, is smaller, 
which restricts the amount of specimen 
coverage on each film. However, the 
contrast is further improved by this 
reduction; because the intensity of 
scattered radiation Is, is proportional 
to the volume of irradiated sample, the 
scattered radiation Is is proportional 
to the volume of irradiated sample, the 
giving an image which is cleaner and 
therefore has better contrast. 


Focal Spots 

X-rays are generated by accelerating 
electrons from a heated filament to hit a 
tungsten anode (target). When the elec- 
trons are decelerated by the target 
atoms they give off energy in the form 
of a continuous spectrum of X-rays; the 
minimum wavelength of the radiation 
depends on the maximum accelerating 
voltage. 

Some focusing of the electrons normally 


of Guy’s Hospital Medical School specimen and film (or detector) reduces occurs in the conventional X-ray tube, 
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Producing a microradiograph with conventional X-ray equipment. A thin specimen is placed in contact with an ultra-fine-grained film or 
photographic plate (a) and exposed in a film cassette using a normal X-ray tube. The image is then enlarged (b) by optical techniques. 
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Micro-focus X-ray source 


Radiograph of object 


(b) 


Conventional X-ray source 


eel 


‘Unsharpness’ 


Comparison of the sharpness of images projected by microfocal and conventional X-ray equipment. 


the design of which is a compromise 
between the area of the ‘focal spot’ at 
the target and the flow of electrons 
striking it. For radiology, a range of 
focal spots from 0.5mm to 4mm 
diameter is generally used both in 
medicine and industry. The two-way 
dependency between the area of the 
focal spot and the electron-current 
density is constrained by the melting 
temperature of tungsten; nevertheless, 
as the focal spot is made smaller, a 
greater power loading into it, expressed 
in watts/mm?, becomes possible and the 
source is said to be more ‘brilliant. 

To achieve high resolution and enlarged 
radiological images it is necessary for 
the focal spot to be of the order of a 
few tens of micrometres in diameter and 
it is desirable that it should dissipate as 
much power as possible, to allow short 
exposures for film techniques and ample 
real-time image birghtness for direct- 
viewing systems. 

During the past 30 years a range of 
microfocal X-ray equipment has emer- 
ged which is suitable for medical, 
biological and many engineering appli- 
cations. One early practical design 
was developed and demonstrated by 
Cosslett and Nixon of the Cavendish 
Laboratories at Cambridge in the early 
1950s, and later manufactured, The 
Harwell E12 X-ray unit is derived from 
a series of X-ray units with small foci 
based on designs by Ely (now Honorary 
Fellow at Reading University) who has 
contributed greatly to the development 
of such specialized equipment and to 


the increase in the application of 
microfocus X-ray technology gener- 
ally. 


The Harwell E12 can operate at up to 
100 kV and has a focal spot of roughly 
15 yum diameter. When used as a radio- 
graphic source it enables an extremely 
finely detailed array of X-ray infor- 
mation to be recorded on film or other 
devices. The X-ray unit comprises a 
continuously-pumped vacuum chamber, 
with a demountable electron gun and 
target assembly. Filament changes and 
other maintenance can be carried out 
without difficulty. The electron beam is 
obtained from a heated tungsten fila- 
ment which is maintained at —45 kV 
negative potential; the beam is focused 
electrostatically onto the cylindrical 
tungsten target (set at +45 kV). 

The filament itself is made from 0.1 mm 
diameter wire bent into a sharp hairpin 


Film or detector 


When te projection distance (t) is long, it reduces the amount of scattered radiation that reaches 
the film, thereby improving the radiographic contrast. 


Target position — Bias cup 
changing facility 
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Electron gun adjustment 
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_________ Filament height 
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Cut-away diagram of an X-ray unit tube-head, showing internal features. 
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Comparison of detail resolution for conventional fluoroscopy with that when a microfocal projection technique is used, 
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Typical direct-viewing X-ray system incorporating a particulate phosphor, which converts X-ray photons to electrons of similar spatial 
distribution. A high voltage accelerates the electrons to a smaller, output phosphor, where the image formed can be viewed directly 


using an optical device or a television camera. 


shape. Operational life of the filament 
is about 60 hours and it can be replaced 
in a few minutes. 

To focus, the tip of the filament can be 
positioned with precision within the 
biasing cup under the control of a 
stepping motor. Bias voltage, filament 
position and spacing between filament 
and anode can all be set for best con- 
ditions with the high voltage switched 
on, so precise adjustments can be made 
to achieve the best focus within the 
operational range of 30 kV to 100 kV. 
For setting up, a series of meshes serve 
as a test specimen and their images, 
detected by a phosphor, are viewed on 
a television monitor. A modified tele- 
vision camera, fibre-optically coupled to 
the phosphor, enables the focusing 
routine to be carried out quite quickly. 


Radiographic Techniques 

For most conventional industrial radio- 
graphy, used for examining castings, 
welds and so on, it is normal to arrange 
the radiographic geometry to give an 
unmagnified image on the film. Indeed, 
the practice is to place the film as near 
to the specimen as possible to obviate 
any lack of image sharpness, which 
occurs if there is any separation when 
using the customary foci. With micro- 
focal X-ray techniques, however, pro- 
jection enlargements of X5 to X10 are 
common and enlargements up to as 
much as X25 are sometimes used. 

To obtain a X25 enlargement the 
distance from the source of radiation to 


film may be as much as three metres. 
Because the radiation intensity falls 
off inversely with the square of the 
distance, the flux of X-rays with the 
larger projection distances is low, so 
long exposures are required if fine-grain 
film is used. Typically, exposures up to 
40 minutes may be needed to ensure 
good enough penetration and obtain 
a radiograph of a steel specimen six 
millimetres thick. Exposure times as 
long as this are quite unacceptable 
for most applications, but when the 
fine-grain film is replaced with a medi- 
cal-type film and a fluorescent screen is 
used, the exposure time can be reduced 
to a few minutes without significantly 
losing image details. Rare-earth fluor- 
escent screens such as those coated with 
gadolinium oxysulphide are now avail- 
able and, when they are used with 
‘green-sensitive’ films, it is practicable to 
use exposures of only a few seconds. 
Until quite recently, micor-focal-projec- 
tion techniques have been confined to 
applications using film, so the full 
potential of their use in real-time or 
dynamic imaging has yet to be fully 
realized. It was, however, predicted 
as early as 1938 that the use of an 
extremely small source may produce 
interesting improvements in  fluoro- 
scopic resolution. X-ray tubes with 
foci of 0.3 mm diameter were produced 
by Seifert at about that time and 
they were used in conjunction with 
binocular image intensifiers in the early 
1950s for medical engineering appli- 
cations. But the combination never 


achieved the resolution to match the 
fine-grained-film, | contact X-radio- 
graphic techniques that were, and still 
are, practised in industry. 


Lack of Resolution 

There are many positive advantages for 
striving towards direct imaging systems, 
including lower costs through elim- 
inating film, the ability dynamically 
to view the specimen from varying 
aspects, and data that are more readily 
adaptable to automation and to com- 
puterized systems. Using a microfocus 
X-ray unit, a great improvement in 
image resolution can be made by 
projecting the radiographic image 
virtually devoid of geometric blurring. 
Analogous to the use of fast film, 
fluorescent screens combined with the 
projection techniques allow fast image- 
intensifier systems to be used. The 
improvement in contrast found with 
film techniques also holds good when 
a real-time detector system is used. 

A typical direct-viewing X-ray system 
usually incorporates a particulate phos- 
phor which converts X-ray photons to 
electrons. With a spatial distribution 
similar to the intensity distribution in 
the X-ray image, the electrons are 
accelerated by high voltage to a smaller, 
output phosphor. The image on the 
output phosphor can be viewed directly 
with an optical device or with a tele- 
vision camera and displayed on a 
monitor. 

It is convenient to express the resol- 
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ution of a television image-intensifier 
system in line-pairs/cm. The resolution 
of a typical, modern image intensifier 
with a fast caesium iodide phosphor 
is about 25 line-pairs/cm. Radiographic 
detail, such as a crack in the specimen 
must then be greater than 0.4mm 
wide on the input screen before it can 
be resolved. So, if cracks 0.1 mm wide 
are to be resolved, a projected enlarge- 
ment of four times is required. 


Engineering Applications 

Over the past few years, since suitable 
microfocal X-ray equipment has been 
available, projection radiography has 
established itself as a valuable technique 
in the UK in the aerospace, steel, 
nuclear and electrical instrumentation 
and generating industries, The technique 
is now being applied routinely so small 
weldments, aero-engine investments 
castings including turbine blades, small 
intricate assemblies, micro-electrical 
components, plastic-high-tension electri- 
cal terminations, composite materials 
and ceramics. 

Application of real-time imaging with 
microfocal X-ray sources is only just 
emerging as a technique but already its 
value has been demonstrated in the 
examination of aluminium castings and 
welds for microporosity, the study of 
crack growth in composite materials and 
the dynamic study of diffusion pro- 
cesses in certain metals. 


Developments 


No doubt there is a need to produce 
high-resolution radiological images that 
can examine larger thicknesses of 
material than can be accommodated 
with the present X-ray units, even 
though radiographs of up to 25mm 
of steel, with X8 projected enlarge- 
ments, have been obtained using ‘cold- 
film’ techniques. For real-time imaging 
with an image intensifier, about 6 mm 
of steel is the thickest that can be dealt 
with. Good results have been obtained 
in real time on aluminium alloy samples 
up to 20 mm thick, with a better 
sensitivity than is usual with many fine- 
grained film techniques, 

A marriage between microfocal X-ray 
equipment and computerized image 
processing techniques will probably 
extend the thickness range and may 
improve the image resolution. 

With such developments, direct imaging 
using microfocal X-ray equipment is 
likely to become more widely applied, 
both as a research tool and as a means 
of checking the integrity of mass- 
produced components.0733/1 


BBC moves towards better TV 
quality pictures 

The quality of television pictures is 
limited by the transmission bandwidth 
and by the capabilities of display tubes. 
There is no immediate sign of any large, 
bright, higher definition display device 
to take over from the shadow mask 
cathode ray tube, but many workers are 
in the field and some development is 
expected during the next few years. 
Assuming that a better display becomes 
available there are possibilities for 
matching wider bandwidth — trans- 
missions. Both satellite broadcasting and 
optical fibre cable distribution offer 
wider bandwidth and the BBC has been 
considering how these could best be 
exploited, 

A key factor in any new transmission 
system must be compatibility, whereby 
existing receivers could continue to 
work with  new-standard — signals, 
although new receivers would be necess- 
ary to derive full benefit. For at least 
the early years of satellite or optical 
fibre cable services it would be required 
that existing receivers continue to be 
usable, with appropriate converters. The 
introduction of any non-compatible 
system could require many years for 
international agreement and new re- 
ceiver development and hence seriously 
delay the establishment of satellite 
broadcasting. 

The 5.5 MHz video transmission band- 
width is adequate for 625-line mono- 
chrome pictures. The limitations 
become apparent when the colour 
signals must be squeezed in with the 
monochrome. Ingenious though the 
PAL coding system may be, it is im- 
possible to avoid some mutual inter- 
ference between monochrome (lumi- 
nance) and colour components. These 
interferences show themselves as lumi- 
nance appearing in chrominance chan- 
nels (cross colour) giving rise to flashes 
of false colour on striped suits for 
example; and chrominance signals ap- 
pearing in the luminance channel give 
spurious dot patterns. 

To reduce these effects to acceptable 
levels, signals in the region of the colour 
sub-carrier (4.43 MHz) are attenuated, 
usually resulting in loss of all signal 
frequencies from about 4 MHz up to the 
5.5 MHz band limit. So the majority of 
colour receivers roll off about 4 MHz 
and show little fine detail whilst still 
suffering from some degree of cross 
colour aberrations. 


Removing interference 

A new proposal involves filtering 
off high frequency components above 
3.5 MHz. This gives a very slight re- 
duction in picture definition, scarcely 
noticeable on present-day display-tubes, 
but virtually removes all possibility of 
interference between luminance and 
chrominance components so that cross 
colour effects disappear. 

In a wider-bandwidth satellite or optical 
fibre channel there is room to transmit 


the filtered off high frequency lumi- 
nance components separately. The high 
frequencies (3.5 MHz upwards) are 
shifted in frequency to a higher band 
(98 MHz upwards) and _ transmitted 
together with the original low fre- 
quencies and chrominance signals. The 
upper limit of the separated high 
frequencies could extend above the 
5.5 MHz equivalent bandwidth of the 
present transmission channel. 

A new receiver, specially designed for 
this wide bandwidth — transmission 
system, would shift the transmitted high 
frequencies back to their original values 
(3.5 MHz upwards) and hence display a 
much-enhanced degree of fine picture 
detail. The new receiver would also be 
free from cross colour effects, since the 
high frequencies would be re-inserted 
after colour decoding had taken place. 
The BBC has demonstrated experimen- 
tal coders and decoders working on this 
principle and has passed extended 
bandwidth signals, with associated 
digital sound channels, through an RF 
link simulating a satellite channel. 
Results were very satisfactory and 
showed also that the proposed system 
is entirely compatible with continuing 
use of present-day receivers, 


(786 S) 


British Aerospace interested in 
DISCO 


British Aerospace Dynamics Group 
Space and Communications Division has 
recently received a £133,000 contract 
from the European Space Agency to 
conduct a Feasibility Study of DISCO, 
one of five new space science projects 
being studied before selection as 
Europe's next major Scientific Satellite. 
The work will take seven months. 
DISCO (Dual-Spectral Irradiance and 
Solar Constant Orbiter) is proposed as 
along-term solar observatory to monitor 
variations of the sun’s surface, the 
heliosphere and the ‘’solar wind” — the 
particles that stream out through the 
solar system. This will give scientists a 
better understanding of the internal 
workings of the sun, and of its effect 
on earth’s climate. Some of DISCO's 
instruments are also intended to support 
the observations of the International 
Solar Polar Mission (ISPM). 
ISPM will be launched towards Jupiter 
in 1986 where the immensely strong 
gravitational pull of Jupiter will be used 
to accelerate the satellite out of the 
ecliptic plane in order to observe the 
sun’s polar regions. 
An interesting feature of the DISCO 
project is that, to provide long-term 
uninterrupted viewing of the sun, the 
satellite would be placed in an orbit, 
not around a physical body, but around 
the L, Lagrange point, an empty point 
in space about 1% million kilometers 
from earth towards the sun, where the 
gravitational fields of the earth and sun 
balance. 

(807 S) 
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24 hour protection 
against gas leaks 


Pure air is a rare commodity these days, 
especially in urban areas. It is, therefore 
hardly surprising that the average city 
nose has become insensitive to pol- 
lution. After all, generations have in- 
hailed a mixture composed of exhaust 
fumes, sewage smells, and industrial 
chimney smoke. The result of all this is 
that a change in the course of evolution 
has taken place, practically destroying 
(in a Jot of us), our ability to sniff out 
gas leaks, and household fires. It is 
important to detect these possible 
catastrophes in their early stage when 
they can be effectively and economi- 
cally dealt with. And just think about 
the large amounts of odourising agent 


Gas is a very widely used 
commodity in todays energy. 
Most people underestimate the 
danger of a gas leak and the 
damage that can be caused if it 
remains undetected for a lengthly 
period of time. This gas sensor can 
raise the alarm very quickly. It 
can also be used to trace a leak 
should one occur. 


that the gas board mixes with natural 
gas (without smell) every day at 
great expense to us!! Waste of time 
perhaps? 

Efficient and sophisticated detection 
equipment although being easily avail- 
able is rather expensive. So, instead of 
paying a high price for equipment 
which makes your nose completely 
redundant, it would be nice to have a 
useful, cheap, but not so accurate device 
to augment the human one. Let's face it 
two noses are bound to be better than 
one, and although some busybodies try 
hard they still find it impossible to poke 
their nose in two places at once. 

The Figaro Engineering Company (no 
not from Seville) from Japan have 
come up with a low priced gas-sensor 


gas detector 


which without too much difficulty 
can be incorporated into home built 
detection circuits. 

As opposed to using radioactive el- 
ements this sensor is in the form of an 
NPC resistor. In other words, a resistor 
which has a ‘negative pollution coef- 
ficient’. This is a highly technical term 
used to hide a very simple principle. The 
higher the concentration of undesired 
gas or compound in the air, the lower 
the resistance of the sensor. The ad- 
dition of a comparator and display 
circuit creates a reasonably sensitive 
electronic nose. 

There are two main types of NPC sen- 
sors which are suitable for the circuit 
described, the 812 and 813. The only 
difference between them is that the 812 
is highly sensitive to carbon monoxide, 
ammonia, alcohol and benzine, making 
it ideal for smoke/fire detection and 
breathalisers, whereas the 813 is better 
at recognising propane, butane and 
methane, which is just right for finding 
gas leaks. The choice is left to the 
constructor. 


The circuit 

Readers will be pleasantly surprised by 
the electronics in figure 1, or rather by 
the lack of them. As can be seen very 
few components are required. 

To the left of the circuit diagram, a 
standard 5 V stabilised power supply is 
shown, As the gas detector consumes 
rather a lot of current, simply con- 
necting an ordinary dry battery won't 
do. Further on in this article the use of 
lead/acid batteries is described and 
discussed, but, to be quite honest, the 
circuit should be mains powered. 
Resistor R1, potentiometer P1 are 
connected in series with the gas sensor 
GS1. This network constitutes a voltage 
divider, the operation of which is 
related to the amount of pollution in 
the air. To put it in more down to earth 
terminology: the stronger the pong, 
the higher the voltage applied to the 
positive input of the comparator IC2. 
The reference voltage is applied to the 
negative input of 1C2 and is determined 
by P2. 

Assuming that the circuit is adjusted in 
a relatively clean environment to start 
with, the voltage at the negative input 
of IC2 (reference) will be initially higher 
than at the positive input. When the 
sensor detects something out of the 
ordinary this situation should reverse 
itself. The voltage applied to the posi- 
tive input will now be higher. As a result 
transistor T1 will be turned on (con- 
duct) causing the LED D7 to light and 
the relay Re1 to be switched on. Ob- 
viously the relay can be used to activate 
any kind of alarm system chosen, such 
as tweeters, bells or of course a venti- 
lator. Looking at the circuit it may 
seem at first sight, that one of the two 
potentiometers is superfluous. This is 
not really the case, because it is a good 
idea to use P1 to determine the oper- 
ating range of the sensor, with the 


gas detector 


Figure 1, The circuit diagram for the gas sensor, All the components are mounted on the printed circuit board with the exception of the 


transformer and the relay. 
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Figure 2, The parameters and specifications of the FIGARO gas sensors type 812 and 813. 
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Figure 3. The circuit diagram of the mains power supply and trickle charger for use with sealed lead acid accumulators. This circuit is not 


mounted on the printed circuit board, 


reference voltage and therefore the 
sensitivity being set by P2. 1C2’s oper- 
ation is basically independent of the 
‘absolute’ levels at either of its 
inputs because it has a common mode 
range. 

Components D5 and S2 are marked 
with an asterisk for reasons that deserve 
an explanation. Any alarm system using 
bells and LEDs is all very well, but 
they are only effective as long as there is 
someone to hear or see them, That is 
certainly not the case when you are out 
for the day or on holiday. With most gas 
leaks after a short interval of time the 
actual pressure under which the gas 
escapes, automatically drops. This can 
cause the sensor to stop detecting the 
presence of it. When you return home 
after a day out, it is no good finding out 
that a gas leak exists the hard way, 
because that will be the last time you 
will read our magazine! A memory 
function has therefore been incorpor- 
ated into the circuit. This is where diode 
D5 comes into the picture. As soon as 
the circuit ‘smells’ something, the com- 
parator flips over and D5 conducts, 
causing regenerative feedback around 
1C2. The comparator will remain in this 
condition (staying high), irrespective of 
any eventual change to GS1. This latch 
function is maintained until the reset 
switch S2 is depressed. 


Putting the electronic nose 
together 


Figure 4 shows the printed circuit board 
of the circuit. No provision for mount- 
ing the relay onto it was made, because 
we know from experience that most of 
you have your own ideas as to the type 
and size to use. Keep in mind that the 
current level required by the relay 
should not be more than transistor T1 
can handle. It should be below 100 mA. 
This will also keep the total consump- 


tion of the circuit down to under 
200 mA. 

Although the emitter voltage of T1 will 
either be OV or around 4V, it still 
cannot be connected directly to a TTL. 
For if the output of the TTL goes low, 
current would also enter this output 
causing an excessive voltage drop across 
the relay. In other words the relay 
would either never switch on or if 
already on it would certainly drop 
out. 

There are only two possible ways of 
inserting the gas sensor GS1 into its 
corresponding socket, and for once both 
are correct. It really does not matter 


which way it’s inserted as the pin 
assignment is symmetrical and non 
polarised. 


Either the 812 or 813 is suitable as the 
only real difference between them is 
their overall operational range which 
incidentally is set by adjusting the two 
potentiometers. 

Before finally calibrating the circuit it is 
best to operate the gas sensor for a 
certain amount of time. This may sound 
ludicrous (can you do one without the 
other?), but the point is, that GS1 needs 
a warming-up period before it will 
behave correctly. We suggest leaving the 
circuit switched on, permanently, for a 
period of two to three days. This time 
frame depends on the accuracy required 
by the user. In practice, for most 
domestic purposes twelve hours is suf- 
ficient. 

Check whether GS1 is drawing current 
for the filament by touching IC1 and 
GS1. If everything is correct both these 
should feel warm. Initially set P2 so that 
a voltage within the 1 to 3 V range is 
measured at the junction of P1 and R2. 

After the warming-up period the circuit 
can be calibrated precisely, obviously in 
a clean environment if at all possible. 
Anyone with a private jet should fly the 
circuit to Lapland, where the air is still 


relatively uncontaminated. Those of us 
who are prepared to settle for less will 
have to make do with the fresh air of 
the workshop. 

In order for the calibration procedure to 
be successful a voltmeter is needed, so 
as to measure the voltage levels at the 
junction of P1 and R2 and at the junc- 
tion of P2 and pin 2 of IC2. The absol- 
ute values at these points are not 
important as the object of the procedure 
is to ensure that the level at P2/pin 2 is 
higher than at P1/R2. The point is by 
how much? The smaller the difference 
the more sensitive the circuit and as 
Murphy’s Law states; the more sensitive 
something is the more likelyhood of a 
false alarm! After all you don’t want the 
alarm to sound every time someone 
lights a cigarette or when the gas central 
heating switches on? 

In theory the only accurate way to 
calibrate the circuit is to use a fully 
equipped laboratory. Unfortunately not 
all of us have one so we cannot take 
everything into account like ambient 
temperature and humidity and so on. 
By a process of elimination we found 
the prototype worked well when P1 
was set to give a reading of between 
1...3V, with P2 set to approximately 
0.5 V higher. Anyone wishing to base 
their rule of thumb on a difference of 
only 50 millivolts be warned! 

The circuit operates along digital lines. 
In other words, it detects something or 
it does not. By way of an experiment, 
this can be translated into an analogue 
indication by connecting a multimeter 
or separate voltmeter across the net- 
work P1 and R1. The voltage level will 
be seen to rise in the presence of a 
harmful concentration of gas or com- 
pound, 

And the best of luck with the circuit, 
keeping in mind that it is not going to 
tell you when your son has been 
smoking in the outside loo again. 
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Figure 4. The printed circuit board for the 
gas detector circuit. 


Parts list 

Resistors: 

R1,R3,R4=1k 

R2=4k7 

R5=3902 

P1 = 22 k (25k) preset 

_P2 = 4k7 (5 k) preset 

Capacitors: 

C1 = 1000 u/10 V 

C2=330n 

Semiconductors: 

D1,D2,D3,D4 = 1N4001 

D5 (see text),D6 = 1N4148 

D7=LED 

T1 = BC547B 

1C1 = 7805 

(C2 = 3130 

Miscellaneous: 

GS1 = Figaro gas sensor, 
type 812 (orange) or 813 (black) 
(see text), with socket (Watford 
Electronics) 

Tr1 = 6 V/300 mA transformer 

F1=315 mA fuse 

S1 = dp mains switch 

$2 = push-button make contact (see text) 

Re1 = 5 V/300...650 9; 
relay; make contact (not on pcb) 


General points of interest and 
information 


Methods which detect gases by elec- 
tronic means range from gas chromato- 
graphy to complex circuits using radio- 
active elements. The Japanese company 
Figaro set out to prove that good results 
could also be obtained using semi- 
conductor material, in this case N doped 
tin oxide (Sn O2). 

The basic principle used, is that the elec- 
trical conductance of semiconductor 
material is reduced when it absorbs 
oxygen. The quantity of oxygen ab- 
sorbed and the absorption rate relates 
directly to the temperature of the 
sensor. Therefore by maintaining the 
sensor at a fixed temperature in normal 
air, its resistance should remain con- 
stant. This gives the reference value Rs. 
When the sensor comes into contact 
with gases such as carbon monoxide, 
hydrocarbons and so on, the molecules 
of these gases are also absorbed. This 
reverses the oxygen reaction, increasing 
the conductance of the sensor’s ma- 
terial, thereby decreasing its resistance. 
In order to achieve a reasonably fast 
response the whole process is speeded 
up by heating the sensor's surface by 
several hundred degrees celcius. 

Figures b and c show the decrease in 
resistance of the 812 and 813 corre- 
sponding to their exposure to certain 
gases. The reference value Rs has an 
equivalent which can be determined by 
using the formula shown in figure 2a. In 
this case U is the constant supply volt- 
age, Uy, being the voltage measured at 
the junction of the sensor and resistor R. 
The sensitivity and performance of the 
sensors is greatly affected by the voltage 
drop across the filament (figure d), the 
supply voltage (figure e), the tempera- 
ture and relative humidity of the 
environment, (figuref). The graphs 
shown in figures d to f are only meant 
for information and general interest. 
This is because very few home construc- 
tors are going to have a fully equipped 
laboratory at their disposal, which is 
needed in order to calibrate the sensor 
accurately. 

The operation of the sensor is based on 
lengthy absorption processes. Conse- 
quently, it takes quite a time to react to 
changes in environmental conditions 
and to different gas concentrations. 

If the sensor has not been in use for 
a while (however short), the whole 
warming-up and calibration procedure 
must be repeated. 


A few useful specifications 


filament resistance 
sensor resistance 
Rg (1000 ppm) 
sensor dissipation 
sensor voltage 
filament dissipation 
filament voltage 
warming-up period 
colour 


An alternative supply in the event 
of mains failure 


The electronic nose consumes a con- 
siderable amount of current, so there is 
no point in just connecting any old 
battery. 

‘Gas-tight’ lead accumulators (and we 
do not mean the type normally found 
under the bonnet of a car), are ideal. An 
average type rated at 6 V/4 Ah measures 
approximately 66x 33x 127mm and 
weighs 700 gramms, which to put it 
mildly is not very large. 12 V/4.5 Ah 
types are also available and although 
being larger and heavier, they are still 
suitable. 

This kind of battery requires a con- 
tinuous trickle charge. 6.9 V for the 6 V 
type and 13.8 V for the 12 V one. The 
circuit shown in figure3, uses a 723 
voltage regulator and can be used for 
independently charging the battery, or 
as a trickle charger/stabiliser for an 
alarm system switching on the battery 
supply in the event of a mains failure. 
The 723 is also useful as a stabiliser 
should you wish to power the gas detec- 
tor by battery only. In this case every 
component to the left of IC1 shown in 
figure 1, should be omitted. 

The choice of whether a 6 V or 12 V 
battery is used is left to the construc- 
tor, but we suggest that a 6 V one is 
better, but then IC1 has to be substi- 
tuted for an LM 2930 from National. 
This National IC has the advantage that 
the difference between input and out- 
put voltage need only be 0.6 V making 
it very efficient (low dissipation). 
Constructors should refer to the Car 
Stabiliser article which appeared in 
Elektor’s summer circuits issue in 1980, 
where they will find a detailed descrip- 
tion of the LM 2930. The pin assign- 
ment is identical to the 7805. 

When using a 12 V battery the 7805 can 
be retained, with the proviso of 
adequate cooling. 

Before any battery is connected to the 
circuit the output voltage of the 723 IC 
should be adjusted to 6.9 V or 13.8 V. 
The battery should have an average life 
span of 20 hours (without recharging). id 


812 813 
38432 30432 
oe lOk 5...15k 
(isobutane) (methane) 
15 mW max. 15 mW max. 
24 V max. 24 V max. 
650 mw 830 mw 
5V+0.2V 5V+0.2V 
2 minutes 2 minutes 
orange black 
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Nowadays, people tend to hate anything that seems to be a waste of 
time. To TV games computer owners, a major source of irritation is the 
time it takes to locate a program on tape and load it. The whole 
procedure can take as long as two or three minutes! Terrible. Two or 
three seconds would be infinitely better. 

Faced with this problem ourselves (yes, and irritated!) we started 
looking for a solution — and found one, Using some further hardware, 
games can be stored in EPROM; a simple program can transfer any 
desired game to the RAM area within seconds, This is a major 
improvement, as you can imagine! 


for the TV games _wé 
computer i 


ddd ddd ddddds, 


rapid loading games 


To be quite honest, this circuit was 
originally designed for purely selfish 
reasons: we wanted it at home, and 
thought it would be quite useful at 
electronic exhibitions. However, TV 
games owners who saw it in operation 
were so enthusiastic that we decided it 
would be unfair not to publish it! 

So what is this circuit supposed to do? 
Before we get to that, let’s see what the 
existing situation is. Programs for the 
TV games computer are stored on tape. 
As required, they can be read into the 
RAM area after which the game can be 
started. This works nicely, and tape is a 
relatively inexpensive kind of ‘memory’. 
However, the whole procedure takes 
time: you've first got to locate the tape, 
and the position of the desired file on 
that tape. Then, finally, the program 
can be transferred from tape to com- 
puter. Another time-consuming process! 
Furthermore, it is not as reliable as one 
might wish. Interferance pulses, tape 
drop-outs and other ‘nasties’ can cause 
the computer to reject the incoming 
data. A second or third try may be 
required before the program will load 
properly. Fortunately, this does not 
happen often —but even so, when it 
does happen it is infuriating! 

For ‘popular’ games or programs — the 
ones that are used most! — it would be 
nice to have a reliable rapid-loading 
facility. Something that is as quick as 
plugging cartridges into a ‘commercial’ 
machine (but, preferably, not quite so 
expensive...) An obvious solution is to 
use EPROMs. However, there is one 
problem: many programs for the TV 
games computer will only run if they 
are stored in RAM. So what do you do? 
Store them in EPROM, and transfer 
them to RAM when you want to run 
them! 


The basic idea 

The TV games computer (even the 
extended ‘ version), uses only a small 
section of the available address space. 
The 2650 can handle memory from 
$000 to 7FFF, but we are only using 
the addresses to 1FFF. All higher 
memory area can be used for storing 

programs in EPROM. 
To make this system work, we need 
three things: some hardware for address 
decoding, a set of EPROMs to cover 
the higher address range, and a little 
program to transfer the desired data 
from EPROM to RAM area. 
Basically, the upper address 
range (24K) is sufficient 
<< for five or ten programs. 
we This may well be more 
SN than enough, but we pre- 
ferred to make double sure. 
The basic address-decoding hard- 
ware is mounted on one p.c. board, 
andthe EPROMs are mounted (in groups 
of four) on plug-in extension boards. 
This does tend to get complicated, since 
the basic board is designed for plugging 
into the extension board for the TV 
games computer ... In other words: the 
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N1, N2, N3 = IC6 = 74L S04 
N7, NB, N9, N10 = IC5 = 74LS04 


meg 


Figure 1. The basic ‘rapid loader’ extension board contains little more than two address decoders. 


Ica 
74L$30 


(1C00 - 1C7F) (1600 - 1€7F) 
CEX2 (2000 — 27FF) 
CEX3 (2800- 2FFF) 
CEX4 (3000 — 37FF) 
CEY1 (3800— 3FFF) 
CEY2 (4000 ~ 47FF) 
CEY3 (4800— 4FFF) 
CEY4 (5000 — 57FF) 
(5800 — SFFF) 
CEZ2 (6000 ~ 67FF) 
CEZ3 (6800~ 6FFF) 
CEz4 (7000 - 77FF) 


EPROM boards are plugged into a board 
that is plugged into the extension board 
that is connected to the basic TV games 
computer. Confusing? Yes, for now. 
Easy to do? Yes, definitely! 

Before going into this further, we must 
apologise: we are going to add to the 
confusion! The three plug-in extension 
boards each contain four EPROMs, 
making a total of twelve. Using ‘normal’ 
2716s, this would seem to fill the avail- 
able 24K address space. However, one 
EPROM must contain the program- 
transfer routine. Therefore, we are one 
EPROM short, and the last 2K ist left 
unused. If this is deemed unacceptable, 
we have a solution to offer: the exten- 
sion boards will also accept 2732s. Six 
of these will cover the total area! Plus 
one for the transfer routine, of course. 
However, the boards will only cater for 
one type (as determined by one wire 
link on each plug-in board and four 
links on the basic board) and 2716s 
cannot be mixed with 2732s. 


The details 
As mentioned earlier, programs for the 


TV games computer will only run 
correctly if they are loaded into RAM, 


in the ‘normal’ address area. This means 
that they can be stored in EPROM, at 
higher addresses, but not run ‘up there’. 
Before running a program, it must be 
copied into the RAM area: furthermore, 
it is useful if the program counter (PC) 
is set correctly at the same time. This 
transfer is accomplished by means 
of a short auxiliary routine; to avoid 
problems, this routine is stored from 
1CQ@@ to 1C7F and from 1E@@ to 1E7F 
—two unused areas, until now. This 
program is also stored in EPROM, on 
one of the plug-in boards. Note that 
this must be the first board (connector 
X) and the first position! The ‘hex 
dump’ is given in table 1. 

The procedure for loading a new game 
is as follows: Enter ‘PC = 1C@@’. When 
the ‘+’ key is operated, the computer 
will request a ‘file number’; as soon as 
this is entered (again followed by a 
‘+') the desired file will be located and 
transferred to RAM (provided the 
corresponding EPROMs are plugged in, 
of course!). Then the program counter 
will be set to the correct start address; 
hitting the ‘+’ key will start the game. 
And that’s all: rapid (a few seconds) and 
easy. 


A few more points require explanation, 
unfortunately. Lets start with an easy 
one! 


The hardware 
This part is easy for two reaons: a it 
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Table 1 


1000 
1010 
1020 
1030 
1C40 
1050 
1C60 
1070 


1E00 
1E10 
1E20 
1E30 
1E40 
1E50 
1E60 
1E70 


Table 1, This routine transfers programs from EPROM back to RAM, as required. When using 


76 60 75 
95 3F 02 
O04 20 CC 
86 02 OF 
00 3B 04 
44 F8 81 
1E 04 19 
20 84 01 


20 CC 08 
40 18 73 
00 9A 06 
98 02 74 
67 A6 D9 
E8 00 CC 
98 65 09 
08 A2 OD 


rapid loading games 


08 06 24 3F 06 
OE 3B F4 9A 7C 
08 00 OE E8 00 
E8 00 C1 OE A8 
18 1C 1B 5B C2 
17 CC 08 05 3B 
cc 08 96 O4 11 
51 9A 7B CC 08 


QF 77 02 12 9A 
01 1A 02 05 OF 
44 7F CC 08 03 
40 05 FA OE A8 
72 OF 08 00 86 
88 A4 3F 03 OF 
E1 02 BY 40 1¢ 
08 A3 3F 05 29 


Use of scratch: 


basic EPROM address (indexed R2 in program) 
section indicators (cumulative) and check bits 
last EPROM address of current section 


0800, —1: 
0862, —3: 
0804, —5: 
0895 

@8A4,—5: 


Required data format in EPROM: 


: file number (0... F) 
: section indicator (note 1) 


- 000 
001 
- 002, —3: 
- 004, —5: 
. 006, —7: 
-008...: 


: file number 
current RAM address 


1E 
20 
05 
D4 
85 
08 
03 
02 


00 
oD 
81 
co 
o4 
05 
06 
cc 


last EPROM address of this section 
PC start address of program 
first RAM address for this section 


program data 


Note 1: for one EPROM section, the section indicator is 80; 
for two EPROM sections, the section indicators are 01 — 81; 
for three EPROM sections, the indicators are 61 — 02 — 83; 
for four sections, the indicators are 61 — 62 — 04 — 87. 


cc 
5A 
OE 
09 
08 
1F 
08 
00 


81 
OE 
E8 
co 
F6 
08 
E3 
00 


Note 2: Programs must be densely packed in EPROM, In other 


words, there should be no unused bytes between the ‘last 


EPROM address of this section’ and the file number for the 
following program, 


2732s, it is advisable to store 450F at address 1C48, and 44F@ at 1C50. 


is relatively unimportant, and 6 it is 
easy! 
The circuit for the basic extension 
board is given in figure 1. In essence, it 
consists of two address decoders with 
two further (combined) outputs. The 
main chip (IC1) provides ‘chip enable’ 
signals for the EPROMs, according to 
the address that is output by the 2650; 
the second address decoder (1C2) selects 
the two address ranges (1C@@... 1C7F 
and 1E@0...1E7F) for the EPROM 
that contains the program transfer 
routine. Two further multiple-input 
gates combine the various outputs, 
and provide the necessary feedback 
to the extension board, as shown in 
figure 3. 
The plug-in boards with the EPROMs 
are even simpler: witness figure 2. 
Address, data and chip-enable inputs are 
passed to the EPROMs. A single wire 
link determines whether 2716s or 2732s 
are used. And that’s all! 
Figure 3, as mentioned above, shows 
where the DBE1 and DBE2 connections 
from the basic extension board should 
be connected. This entails a bit of 
scratching on the p.c. board, to break 
the connections to the corresponding 
pins of this IC. 
On the same ‘extended TV games’ 
board, four additional connections must 
be made to the first connector position; 
these are shown in figure 4. While we're 
at it, figure 5 shows a copper track that 
must be broken on the same board, 
adjacent to this connector. And the 
OPREQ connection from the main 
board is shown in figure 6. The new 
boards are shown in figures 7 (basic 
board) and 8 (EPROM plug-in board). 
What does all this accomplish? In a 
nutshell: 
@ the basic extension board (that is to 
carry the EPROM plug-in boards) is 
connected to the ‘Interton’ position on 
the ‘extended TV games’ board. This 
provides the bulk of the necessary 
signals. 
@ the OPREO signal from the 2650 is 
connected to the new hardware. 
@ pins 11 and 12 of N23 on the ‘TV 
games extension board’ are dis- 
connected from positive supply, and 
connected to the DBE1 and DBE2 
signals. This ensures that the Data-Bus 
buffer is Enabled when transferring data 
from the new EPROMs. 
@ finally, the ‘missing’ address lines 
(A14, A13 and A12) are also applied 
to the ‘Interton’ connector — at pins 
26. 27 and 28. Address line A11 is also 
required, and this entails disconnecting 
it from supply common. 


The software 

There are three points that can be 
considered, when discussing software: 
‘How to use it’ (very important!), ‘What 
it does’ (interesting) and ‘How it does it’ 
(of limited interest, for enthusiasts 
only). In this article, we only intend to 
deal with the first two of these points. 
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There are actually three programs in- 
volved (tables 1...3). Taking it from 
the top: table 1 gives the ‘hex dump’ of 
the routine that transfers programs from 
EPROM into the RAM area, when you 
want to run a stored program. The 
‘instructions for use’ are simple: start 
the program at PC = 1C00. Then enter 
the file number of the desired game; 
after a few seconds, ‘PC=...’ will 
appear. Operating the ‘+’ key will start 
the program. !f a program was stored in 
more than one EPROM (more on this 
later), an error indication will be given 
if one EPROM was not plugged in: 
“FIL = X-N‘, where X is the file number, 
and N is the number of the missing 
section. An ‘L' in this position indicates 
that the last section was omitted, or 
that the file number was not used at 
all. 

In essence, this routine is little more 
than a ‘block transfer’ with a few refine- 
ments. It scans the memory area, from 
2000 on, looking for the requested file 
number. If it hits ‘FF’ (or any negative 
number, for that matter) in a file 
number position, it assumes that the 
remainder of that EPROM is unused and 
jumps to the next one. This does mean 
that EPROMs must be densely packed: 
a new program must follow its prede- 
cessor without leaving any unused gaps! 
The position of the EPROM(s) in the 
upper address range is unimportant: 
they can be plugged in anywhere. The 
‘RAM scratch’ assignment and ‘data 
format in EPROM’ are summarised 
below table 1. 

One important point should be noted. 
When using 2732's for program storage, 
it is advisable to store 450F at address 
1048 and 44F@ at 1C50. 

Given a program that will transfer data 
from EPROM to RAM, the next ques- 
tion is: how did the data get into 
EPROM in the first place? Easy! It was 
transferred from RAM to EPROM, by 
means of the program given in table 2! 
This routine is a variation on the one 
given in chapter 21 of the TV games 
computer book. It uses the plug-in 
EPROM programmer, as described in 
the book — in fact, programming can be 
simplified considerably by using several 
programmers in consecutive EPROM 
sockets. 

As before, ‘instructions for use’ come 
first. The EPROM with this program 
is inserted in the same position as 
the previous one, since it uses the 
same address range (1C@0...1C7F 
and 1E@0...1E7F). This is the only 
unused address range on the same ‘page’ 
as a RAM area, so there is no other 
solution! The program is started, as 
before, at 1C@@. Based on the data 
that is located from 1BD@ on (details 
are included below table 2), it will first 
display the next EPROM range that 
it intends to program. If this meets the 
programmers approval, he can operate 
the WCAS key. Normally speaking, the 
EPROM will than be programmed. 
Possible errors are indicated: if the 
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Figure 2. The plug-in modules are even simpler: they consist of nothing more than EPROMs! 


EE Ee 


DBE1 DBE2 


Figure 3. The DBE1 and DBE2 signals are 
connected to pins 11 and 12 of 1C27 on the 
existing TV games extension board, 


Figure 4. Four new connections must be 
made to the ‘Interton’ connector on the 
existing extension board... 
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Figure 5... . and one track must be broken, 
near this connector on the extension board. 
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Figure 6. The OPREQ signal is available at Figure 7, The basic ‘rapid loader’ extension board. Note that four wire links determine the 
this point on the basic TV games board. choice of EPROM (2716 or 2732)! 
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In order to load a program, one must first Table 2 
know the ‘begin’ and ‘end’ address, This 


information is rarely available, and simply 1000 76 60 75 08 3F 01 61 3F 02 CF 3B 3A O4 8A CC 08 


storing the whole range (8C0 to OFFF, 1010 94 3F 02 OE 77 02 12 9A 7D 3F 00 55 OC 1E 89 9A 
say) is rather wasteful. One solution is to 1020 75 08 FA 1A 7C 04 4C OD 88 A4 E5 FF 9C 1C 78 3B 
shorten the program on a trial-and-error 1€30 25 98 72 3B 11 OE 1B FC 3B 2A OE 1B F4 9A 02 74 
basis: successively storing shorter sections 1cHO 40 3B 21 1F 1E 00 06 O4 07 08 OF 5B DC CE 68 AH 
on tape, and then testing to see whether 1C50 3F 03 53 5B 75 17 05 02 OD 48 A4 ED 7B DE 9C 03 
they still contain sufficient data. 1060 9F 59 75 17 3B 02 1B 6E 05 03 CE 88 A4 20 F8 7E 
As far as the programs on ESS tapes are 1070 EE 88 A¥ 14 F9 74 O4 5D CC 1F C6 3F O4 2B 9B 38 


concerned, the new ones will include this 
information; for the existing tapes it is 1E00 07 06 OF 5E 65 C1 OD 7B DO C2 98 OD ET 03 98 09 


(ated bEBiclae Note anata FAW toroerens 1E10 OC 1B DB CC 1B D5 OE 1B DA 3F 1C 64 5B 64 OE 9B 
iiss tivo" RAM sections! 1E20 DO 05 02 77 09 OD 5B DO CD 7B EC 84 00 CD 7B DO 

1E30 59 73 75 08 3B E4 98 66 BY 40 98 2F O7 F4 OF 7A 
1E40 FC CF 7A FB OF 7A EC CF 7A E8 DB 72 05 02 OD 5B 
1E50 EC ED 7B D2 9C 1C 07 59 75 O7 FA OF 7A DC CF 7A 
1E60 D6 DB 78 1B FO 01 00 05 O4 OF OB OM 2A CC IF C6 
1E70 06 24 3F 02 E3 OD 1B FC CD 08 94 3F 02 OE 9B 38 


ES8/007, Required data: 1BDO, —1: first address, RAM section 1 
, 1BD2, —3: last address, RAM section 1 
File Beg End (Beg2 End 2) 1BD4, —5: PC start address, if only one RAM section; else 00 - - 
1 0900 @FCE 1BD6, —7: first address, RAM section 2 (if required) 
2 0900 «=OFFF 1BD8, —9: last address, RAM section 2 (if required) 
3 0900 E97 1BDA, —B: PC start address, if two RAM sections used 
4 @8C6 OFFF 1BDC, —D: first address, EPROM section 1 
5 @8Cd E84 1BDE, —F: last address, EPROM section 1 
6 0900 @DFF 1BE@, —1: first address, EPROM section 2 (if required) 
th @8D0 E77 1BE2, —3: last address, EPROM section 2 (if required) 
8 @8CO OFFF 1BE4, —5: first address, EPROM section 3 (if required) 
9 0900 OFFF 1BE6, —7: last address, EPROM section 3 (if required) 
A 0900 @AF9 1BE8, —9: first address, EPROM section 4 (if required) 
B 0900 BCA 1BEA, —B: last address, EPROM section 4 (if required) 
c 0900 OFFF 1BEC, (used) 
D 08Cd O8FG 1F80 1FAD 1BEE, az 
E @8CO FFF 1BFO, i. 
F 0900 OFS8E »  1BF2, - 
1BF4, section indicator 1 (and 2, if required) 
1BF6, section indicators 3 and 4, if required 
ESS 009 1BF8, - 
1BFA, = 
File Beg 1BFC file number 
IBFD....0F) = 


08CO 

@8CO 

@8CO 1F58 1FAC 
0900 

@8Co 

08CO 

o8co 

@8CO 

@8Cco 1F58 1FAD 
0900 

@8CO 

O8E8 (PC = 6932!) 
@8Co 

900 

@8CO 


Table 2. The actual EPROM programming routine. This transfers the desired program from 
RAM to EPROM, as determined by the data from 1BD@ on. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
A 
B 
c 
D 
E 
F 


Parts list for figure 7 


C1 = 47 u/6V3 (tant) 

C2...C4=100n 

1C1 = 74LS154 

1C2,1C3,IC4 = 74LS30 

1C5 = 74LS04 

3 connectors = 31-pole female, 
DIN-41617 


—0 


— 


Parts list for figure 8 


3000000000000 0 0 OF 


3° 
© 0:0 0-010 00000900000 


C1=100n 
1C1.,. 1C4 = 2716 or 2732 
(see text) a 
1 connector : 31-pole male, 
DIN-41617 Figure 8, The EPROM plug-in board. The position of one wire link is determined by the choice 


of EPROM type. 
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60 
o4 
FA 
98 
1B 
OB 
05 
TA 
C2 
CF 
EO 
Al 
EE 
c8 
08 
AO 
77 
02 
00 
8F 
1B 
02 
00 
92 
2F 
Al 
07 
75 
c8 
OB 
75 
oc 


Table 3 2000 
2010 
2020 
2030 
2040 
2050 
2060 
2070 
2080 
2090 
20A0 
20B0 
20C0 
20D0 
20E0 
20F0 
2100 
2110 
2120 
2130 
2140 
2150 
2160 
2170 
2180 
2190 
21A0 
21B0 
21CO 
21D0 
21E0 
21F0 


1B 
AC 
21 
94 
FD 
04 
40 
C6 
BF 
OB 
CF 
CF 
1B 
2A 
51 
03 
FB 
C1 
15 
BC 
CA 
FB 


02 
o4 
31 
98 
1B 
AC 
07 


21 
01 
06 
16 
FE 
c8 
14 
EO 
8D 
OF 
45 
49 
1B 
AA 
9E 
D1 
95 
59 
AA 
3B 
DA 
FC 
9A 
1F 
91 
01 
A6 
00 
86 
CE 
co 
D9 


FF 
c8 


76 
AA 
3B 
40 
FF 
07 
09 
59 
OB 
49 
CF 
CF 
1B 
co 
E5 
CE 
o4 
3F 
AA 
OA 
17 
06 
3F 
E1 
05 
08 
00 
9A 
o4 
F2 
FQ 
21 


40 
cD 
EY 
61 
c8 
AY 
1F 
FC 
80 
80 
gl 
10 
OA 
15 
CE 
08 
08 
40 
1B 
c8 
21 
09 
60 
1B 
OE 
00 
21 


Table 3. This calculation routine greatly simplifies the job of loading all the necessary data from 


1BD@ on! 


9 N1,..N4=74LS32 


82558-9 


Figure 9. A five-input NOR gate can be used to combine the various OPACK signals, if four 


EPROM programmers are available. 


EPROM section is not ‘empty’, the first 
programmed (EPROM) address, with its 
data, are displayed on a red screen; if 
programming fails at some address, this 
is displayed on a purple screen. If all 
goes well, however, this (section of the) 
program will be stored correctly: file 
number, section indicator, last EPROM 
address for this section, PC start address 
for the program, first RAM address for 
this section and program data — all as 
shown below table 1. If further program 
sections are required (as described 
later), the next section to be stored 
will now appear on the display. If 
the next EPROM is inserted, on a 
programmer board, WCAS can be oper- 
ated again. Alternatively, the current 
data from 1BD@ ... 1BFF can be stored 
(operate Reset to return to monitor!); 
switch off, not forgetting the 25 V 
supply (!), and plug in the correct units; 
switch on and reload the program and 
the data from 1BD@ on; restart at 1C@0. 
When the last section of program is 
stored, the file number will be displayed 
on a green screen. 


We now come to the burning question: 
where does the data from 1BD@ on 
materialise? Admittedly, you could 
work it out yourself. But it’s much 
easier to let the computer do all the 
hard work! It can hardly miss, when 
you use the program given in table 3. 
Operation is simple. First, enter the 
RAM area for the program. Then the 
start address — unless two RAM areas 
are required, in which case ‘+’ steps 
through to a second RAM area entry. 
Then enter the next vacant EPROM 
area (Beg=, End=). If this is sufficient, 
well and good; if not, the program will 
request a further section. Up to four 
sections of EPROM can be used (or 
three, if two RAM areas must be 
loaded). As soon as the EPROM area is 
sufficient, the End address will be 
modified to the actual End address that 
is required (on a green screen). After 
making a note of this (!) and operating 
the ‘+’ key, the file number can be 
entered (60...@F). The program then 
branches to 1C@@, which is just right if 
the EPROM with program 2 is installed! 


In conclusion 

This useful extension for the TV games 

computer consists of quite a few bits 

and pieces of hardware and software. A 

brief summary may prove helpful: 

@ The basic extension board (figures 1 
and 7) is plugged into the Interton 

position on the TV games extension 

board. Two further connections are 
made to the extension board (DBE1 
and DBE2, see figure 3), four connec- 

tions are made on that board (figure 4) 

and one copper track is broken (figure 

5). 

@ The OPREQ connection is taken 
from the main TV games computer 
board, as shown in figure 6. 

@ Up to three EPROM plug-in boards 
(figures 2 and 8) can be inserted in 
the basic extension board. 

@ One or more (up to four) plug-in 
EPROM programmers are built, as 

described in chapter 21 of the TV games 

computer book. Connections to the 
main board of the TV games computer 
are also described there; it should be 
noted, however, that a multiple-input 

OR gate must be used to combine the 

various OPACK signals, if more than 

one EPROM programmer is connected. 

A suitable circuit is shown in figure 9. 

@ The calculation routine (table 3) is 
stored from address 2000... 21FF. 

In other words: the second EPROM 

position on the first plug-in board. The 

EPROM programming routine (table 2) 

is located in the first EPROM on this 

board: addresses 1C@@...1C7F and 
1E@@...1E7F. (Note that these 

EPROMs can be programmed by means 

of the plug-in programmer! A suitable 

routine is given in the book, as table 48; 

however, the instruction at 191C must 

be deleted —C@,C@—to program the 

EPROM from 2000 on.) 

@ Programs can now be stored in 
EPROM. First enter the RAM and 

EPROM addresses, using the calculation 

routine as described earlier; then initiate 

the actual programming by means of the 

WCAS key. 

@ When programming is completed, 
replace the first EPROM on the first 

plug-in board: this position should now 
contain the transfer routine given in 
table 1. It will transfer a program from 
EPROM to RAM, as soon as the file 
number is entered. Note that the pro- 
grammed EPROMs can be mounted in 
any position on any of the plug-in 
boards: the transfer routine will locate 
all relevant sections without difficulty. 

One final note, for those who hate 

‘wasting’ EPROM area. The routines 

given in tables 1 and 2 must be located 

in those address ranges, as mentioned 
earlier, and the remaining space in these 
two EPROMs must unfortunately be 
left unused. However, the program 

given in table 3 is initiated in such a 

way that the area from 2200 on can be 

used for storing games programs! That 

EPROM, therefore, can be used to the 

full. K 
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a link between the Junior and interface board 


Despite all the solutions presented by 

our design staff in the May 1981 issue, 

and in the Junior Book 3, problems still 

existed. 

The main disadvantages of the original 

system were: 

@ Too costly. 

© Relocation of the interface board 
presented problems. 

@ The bus board for the interface was a 
relatively long distance away from 

the main construction. 

@ The way the bus board was designed 
could easily lead to short circuits. 
Without doubt the solution presented 
by our reader gets over most if not all 

these problems. 

Figure 1 clearly illustrates how it is 
done. Female connectors with wrap- 
around pins are used. One multiway 
connector also serves as the physical 
foundations of the sandwich type con- 
struction. 

First of all a connector is mounted onto 
the interface board and obviously 
soldered into place. The wrap-around 
As the old saying goes, ‘it’s simple, when you know how’, most of the = '" protruding from the copper side are 


; ‘ A | then plugged into a second multiwa 
really good ideas and inventions over the last century have been simple a aneeane which in turn has been 


and so it is with the solution to an old problem outlined in this article. | mounted onto the main base board. 
The idea is so straightforward that all our design staff were astonished! Could it be simpler? 


A : ri The distance between the boards should 
A low cost electronic connection between the main J.C. boards and not be less than 1.5 cm otherwise some 


the interface! of the components will snag the con- 
Once more an active and resourceful reader has come up with a struction. The tallest components to 
relatively brilliant idea! watch out for are switches S1 and S2. 


And please remember that the quarz 
crystal must be remounted at 90 degrees 
to the vertical (flat), over IC6. 

When screwing the ‘sandwich’ together 
some of the plastic surrounds of the 
i connectors (at each end), may get in the 
F. Richter way of the spacers. This problem can be 
solved very easily by sawing off a small 
piece of the connector (see figure 2). 
By the way, we certainly don’t have any 
objection against receiving more of 
these ingenious ideas from our readers. 
Get your thinking caps on! i 
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inductive sensor 


Most readers will remember the old 
principle of induction, forced upon us 
by enthusiastic teachers in our school 
days. No? Never mind we had to look it 
up as well! 

The universally accepted principle is 
that when a current flows through a 
conductor, a magnetic field is created 
around it. Winding the wire (conductor) 
into a coil will mean that the magnetic 
field of each individual winding is added 
to the relatively homogeneous field at 
the core of the completed coil. The 
result is that a type of electro-magnet is 
created which has a negative and a posi- 
tive end or pole, very similar to a perma- 
nent magnet. On we go with the physics 
lecture! 

The coil’s inductivity can be calculated 
by using the formula: 


L=Uo+ Mrs N? + DA. 
So, besides the number of windings N 


inductive 


sensor 


have coil will travel 


Anyone wishing to measure something by electronics means will 
often require some kind of converter. 

This article introduces a distance meter which uses the principle of 
induction. The result is an easy to build, relatively simple to calibrate, 
measuring circuit, with a wide range of applications. 


and the geometric dimensions (D/I), 
the inductivity (L) is also dependent 
on the relative permeability (uy). What 
we mean by this is best explained by the 
fact that an iron rod which fills the 
inner space of the coil completely (no 
air gap), gives the maximum possible 
induction. When compared with a coil 
without a rod the induction is approxi- 
mately 6000 times greater! This maxi- 
mum value will never be realised with 
this circuit simply because we do not 
push the rod all the way. We will 
explain this later on in the article. 

As most of you have already guessed, 
the principle of the inductive sensor is 
based upon the fact that the inductivity 
of the coil will vary according to the 
space taken up by the rod. 

By using this principle we can now 
make physical distance proportional to 
an electrical signal. Couldn’t be simpler, 
well, maybe! Some of you may be sur- 
prised to learn that the prototype was 
accurate to + 0.01 mm over a distance 
of a few centimeters, even though we 
found that the accuracy did depend on 
the form of the coil. 

How to combine the sensor to the cir- 
cuit as shown in figure7 will be 
explained later on in the article. We 
thought that a close look at the circuit 
would be better at this stage. 


The circuit 


A Wien bridge oscillator together with 
an amplitude stabiliser (A1) produces 
a sinewave signal with a frequency of 
approximately 13 kHz. This signal is in 
turn fed to a Wheatstone bridge via a 
power stage mainly consisting of T1 and 
T2. The Wheatstone bridge is made up 
by the two partial resistors of P1 and 
two identical coils, one of them being 
the coil of the sensor. 

The formula to use, in order to achieve 
a balanced bridge, is 


1C1=A1...A4=TL084 


1N4148 
RI6 


821431 


Figure 1. The circuit diagram of the sensor, showing the points at which the voltage are to be measured for correct calibration. A DVM or 
analogue voltmeter is all that is required to complete the instrument. 
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M 
, 


Figure 2. The coil for the prototype used is 
a ballpoint pen plastic housing as the coil 
former with a 4 mm iron rod inserted into it. 


—<—<$<—$————————— 


XLi/XLa = Rpa/Rpb. 

In the circuit, the A.C. voltage levels of 
the differential amplifier inputs are 
identical. Consequently, the A.C. volt- 
age level at its output will be approxi- 
mately OV. 

As already explained the inductivity 
of the coil changes with the position of 
the iron or ferrite rod. By moving the 
rod, the bridge will become unbalanced 
and the input voltages of the differential 
amplifier will no longer be identical. 
The result of all this is that pushing the 
rod further into the coil will result in a 
higher A.C. voltage level at the output 
of A2. The output of the differential 
amplifier is then rectified ready to be 
applied to a DVM or analogue volt- 
meter, 


The coil 


The circuit just described is suitable for 
any type of coil. However, tests with 
the prototype have shown that a coil 
identical to the one shown in figure 2, 
produced the best results. Therefore, for 
simplicity’s sake we have based all our 
calculations and calibration procedures 
on this type. 

The coil consists of a plastic housing of 
approximately 8mm. We actually used 
the case of an ordinary ballpoint pen. 
Three hundred turns of 0.2...0.3 mm 
enamelled copper wire are wound on to 
the housing over a length of 6 cm, Keep 
in mind that fewer windings would 
increase the load on the power stage of 
the circuit (T1/T2). Two identical coils 
have to be made (L1 and L2). As long as 
the coils are made along the lines speci- 
fied you will find that the induction of 
each coil will have a value of 95 WH. 
One of these coils can serve as the dis- 


Figure 3, One application of the sensor as 
used in an electronic set of scales. 


i 
tance meter. An iron or ferrite rod, 
which must be longer than the coil 
housing has to be inserted into it. The 
prototype used is an iron rod 13cm 
long and 4 mm in diameter. 

Obviously different coils can be con- 
structed for other purposes, but, as the 
applications are many, we have left that 
to the reader's discretion. An example 
of an electronic scale or, we should say 
a pair of scales is shown in figure 3. 


Calibration 

In order to calibrate the circuit cor- 
rectly an induction curve has to be 
drawn as shown in figure 4. 

First of all the circuit has to be cali- 
brated in a quiescent state. In other 
words with the rod fully extracted. 
Check that the oscillator is operating 
correctly (giving a 13kHz sinewave), 
by measuring the A.C. voltage at point 
M1 as shown in the circuit. If everything 
is correct then the voltmeter should 
read approximately 1 Vrms. The next 
step is to connect the voltmeter to point 
M2 on the circuit. P1 should be adjusted 
until there is a minimum output from 
the differential amplifier A2. The proto- 
type gave a reading of approximately 
0.074 Vrms. A DVM or analogue volt- 
meter set to the D.C. range is connected 
to the output of the circuit (M3). 

Before going further, just like the 
famous professor, who had a biological 
problem to solve. We need pencil and 
paper to work it all out, plus a ruler. 
Push the rod in one mm at a time taking 
a note of the voltage reading at the out- 
put. From the results a graph should be 
drawn (see figure 4). You will notice 
from the graph that the relationship 
between the movement of the rod and 


linear range 


82143 4 


Figure 4. The relationship between the 
movement of the rod and the voltage drawn 
as a graph. A necessary requirement for 
correct calibration. 


Bal NE —————_—eE 
the voltage level at the output is only 
linear over a specific range. Armed with 
all these data the sensor can now be 
calibrated precisely. 

Push the rod into the coil until the start 
of the linear range and take a note of 
the voltage reading at the output. Now 
push the rod a further 1 cm exactly, and 
adjust P2 to give a reading precisely 1 V 
higher. Finally return the rod once again 
to the start of the linear range and set 
P3 to give a reading of 0 V. This com- 
pletes the calibration procedures as the 
aim is to achieve a linear relationship of 
1 V percm. 


Applications 

The circuit described is meant as a 
starting point for different designs. It 
serves as the basic ground work needed 
before the constructor can go on to 
design sophisticated measuring instru- 
ments. In other words we found it to be 
a good teaching aid. Obviously some 
applications come immediately to mind. 
These are, the scales as shown in fig- 
ure 3, for the measurements of thick- 
nesses, level indicators and even in the 
study of earthquakes. A more down to 
earth application is for measuring the 
depth of tread on a tyre, and so on and 
so forth. 

When designing a particular measuring 
instrument using the principles outlined 
in this article, there is one fact that 
must be taken into account at all times. 
You must ensure that the magnetic field 
of the coil does not saturate the iron 
rod! Apart from that, obviously any 
change in the specification of the coil 
will require appropriate changes in the 
component values, but, the basic prin- 
ciples will always remain the same. K 
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The darkroom computer described 
here is capable of dealing with 
virtually everything in the 
darkroom as far as 
measurement and 

control is con- Ae 
cerned. It 
is an ex- 
posure 


timer, a dual 
process timer, temperature 
meter, photometer and contrast 
meter, 

The darkroom computer is based 
on the well-known 6502 micro- 
processor and a capacitive key- 
board designed specifically for 
this application. Construction is 
relatively easy while overall cost 
is far less than the equivalent 
commercial systems. 


PART 1 


darkr 
compute 


“a microprocessor 
processor 


The timing of publication of this 
article is no accident and was planned 
for the photographic enthusiasts among 
our readers who look forward to devel- 
oping the results of their summer 
photographic sessions round about 
September. The darkroom computer 
was designed to take the guesswork out 
of the darkroom. 

The microcomputer used is the 6502 
and the system will cater for black and 
white processing as well as colour. For 
black and white processing, the com- 
puter functions as an exposure timer or 
process timer (for paper and film 
development), photometer, contrast 
meter and a temperature meter. For 
colour processing it is equipped with a 
second process timer with ten pre- 
settable time periods. However, it is not 
a colour analyser, since this would not 
only make the circuit far more complex, 
but mechanical construction would 
present difficulties. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the uses of the darkroom pro- 
cessor are contained in the chapter 
headed ‘Instructions for use’. 

The darkroom processor is divided into 
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several sections, each 
mounted on a_ separate 
printed circuit board and 
there are a total of seven 
boards in all: 
@ The processor board. A 
small 6502 system that 
forms the heart of the 
circuit. 
@ The display board, Obviously 
LED-displays are necessary for the 
darkroom. 
@ The keyboard. A capacitive keyboard 
especially designed for this appli- 
cation, It can be lit from behind and the 
top is covered with a protecting layer. 
@ The keyboard interface board con- 
tains the necessary electronic com- 
ponents for the capacitive keyboard. 
©@ The process timer board. The 25 
LEDs are used as the timing indi- 
cator. 
@ The photometer board, with which 
the light and contrast can be meas- 
ured, 
@ The temperature meter board. For 
accurate temperature measurements 
of the several baths. 
The project is fairly complex and for 
this reason it was decided to divide 
it into two separate articles. In this 
issue we will give a description of the 
computer itself together with its display 
and special keyboard. Instructions for 
use are also included. A closer look at 
the accesories; the process timer, the 
light meter and temperature meter will 
follow in the next article. 


The microprocessor circuit 


Regular readers may see from figure 1 
that the microprocessor circuit is 
virtually identical to that of the ‘6502 
housekeeper’ that was published in the 
May 1982 issue. In fact the same 
printed circuit board is used. For a 
detailed description of the circuit we 
refer readers to this article as it will be 
covered only briefly here. 

As can be seen from figure 1, the circuit 
consists of three main ICs. The 6502 
microprocessor itself is 1C1. This is 
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FF1, FF2=1C7 = 74LS74 
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Figure 1. The circuit diagram of the microprocessor section. The system mainly consists of a 6502 microprocessor, a 2716 EPROM and a 6532 
RIOT (which contains a RAM, I/O lines and a timer). 


followed by the 2716 EPROM IC3, 
which contains the necessary software. 
The third major ‘box’ in the circuit, 
IC2, consists of a 6532, This IC is the 
interface between the computer and the 
outside world. It contains 16 1/Q lines 
and takes care of the keyboard, display, 
process timer and the light and tempera- 
ture meters. The 6532 also contains a 
timer which is used for the two process 
timers and the enlarger. The 128 byte 
RAM in the 6532 is used to store the 
temporary data and the process and 
alarm times given by the keyboard. 

The 1MHz clock signal required by the 
processor is supplied by a 4MHz crystal 
oscillator and a divider-by-four, con- 
sisting of FF1 and FF2. The circuit 
around T1, T2 and N3 and N4 provides 
a reset signal when the power supply is 
initially switched on. The address 


decoding consists only of two inverters, 
N5 and N6, with which the complete 
memory range is divided into three 
blocks ( 1C2, 1C3 and IC4 ). Finally, the 
supply voltage for the complete dark- 
room computer is produced by the two 
voltage stabilisers !|C8 and ICQ, 

The readout consists of the four dis- 
plays in figure 2, which are multiplied 
by PA@...PA3 via the BCD-to-decimal 
decoder IC2, The displays are multi- 
plexed and the data inputs to them are 
TO ...73. The hexadecimal code on 
these lines is converted into the seven 
segment code by IC1. Each display is 
activated for about 25 ms. 

The capacitive keyboard is in the form 
of a printed circuit board. It consists 
of 20 keys, arranged in 5 rows of 4 keys 
and each key pad only needs to be 
touched with a finger tip to operate. 


All the columns are pulled low in turn 
by IC2. The capacitance of the key pad 
will transfer the pulse to the 4 mono- 
stable multivibrators (MMV’s) consis- 
ting of gates N1.... N8, If no key is 
touched, a logic 1 will appear on each of 
the PA4 ...PA7 lines, via the transistor 
stages T2.. . T5. However, when a key 
pad is touched, the scan pulse will be 
diverted to earth. The MMV associated 
with the row will not receive a scan 
pulse and the microprocessor then 
knows which key has been touched, A 
complete keyboard scan takes about 
10 ms. 

The footswitch $1 is shown in figure 2. 
This switch is connected in parallel to 
the START/ST. key and allows the 
timer to control exposure time while 
leaving the hands free. 

It may be useful to have the safe light 
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operate in conjunction with the enlarger 
lamp. This facility is provided by the 
relay RE1 shown in figure 2. Transistor 
T1 will switch the relay on when a 
logic 0 appears on the PBS line. When 
this line goes to logic 1, the relay will 
switch the safe light off and the enlarger 
on. The enlarger can also be controlled 
manually by means of switch S2 in 
order to refocus or change the enlarge- 
ment size. 

This is as far as we go with the descrip- 
tion this month, more on the accesories 
will follow in the next article. 


Construction 

The basic darkroom computer consists 
of four printed circuit boards: 

@ The microprocessor board. 

@ The display board, 

@ The keyboard interface. 

@ The capacitive keyboard, 

It is strongly recommended that the 
printed circuit boards are used in order 
to greatly simplify construction. How- 
ever, it is possible to use an ordinary 
keyboard if preferred. In this case the 
following modifications must be made: 
The A/B wire link on the display board 
must be linked in the B_ position. 
Resistors R9...R13 must be replaced 
by wire links. The normal keyboard 
(using ‘make’ contacts) is then moun- 
ted between the junctions of lines 
COL1...COLS and PA4...PA7. Ex- 
cept for the four resistors R31... R34, 
all the components situated between 


-PA4...PA7 and the keyboard may 


now be omitted. Obviously the printed 
circuit for the keyboard is not required, 
A_ heatsink with a thermal resistance of 
7°C/W must be used for the regulator 
IC8. In practice it may be possible to 
mount the regulator onto the inside of 
a metal case (if used). The pins of the 
regulator must be soldered directly onto 
the board, This would be ideal, provided 
that a mica washer and heat conductive 
paste are used, It is even possible to cut 


; off the power supply section of the 


printed circuit board and mount it 
elsewhere, if that happens to be more 
convenient. In any event, ensure that 
the case is well ventilated or IC8 will get 
hot under the collar. There is a minor 
modification to the board with respect 
to ICQ (the second regulator).The track 
between the common terminals (centre 
lead) of this regulator and the earth 
plane at the edge of the board (the wide 
track) must be cut. The section of track 
left, connecting the common terminal 
of ICQ and the negative end of C12, 
must now be linked with a short length 
of wire to the +5 V output of IC8. This 
modification must be made because the 
board was disigned for the 6502 ‘house- 
keeper’ which needed two 5V rails. 
Here we need +5 V and +10V. If a 
7810 can be found it can be soldered 
directly into the board in the position 
for ICQ without the need for any 
modifications, but they are very thin on 
the ground. No heatsink is required for 
IC9. Do not forget to check that the 
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Figure 2. The circuit diagram of the display and keyboard. It is a capacitive keyboard which requires only a light touch to operate. 
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UL 


Figure 3. The track layout and component overlay for the microprocessor printed circuit board. This is EPS 81170-1 from the ‘6502 
housekeeper’ (MAY 1982). Resistors R12, R35 and diode D9 are not required. 


Parts list for the microprocessor board 


Resistors: Capacitors: Semiconductors: 

R1,R2,R7 = 2k2 C1 = 10 n ceramic 71,72 = TUP IC9 = 7805 (or 7810) 
R3,R4 = 3k3 C2=4...40p trimmer IC1 = 6502 D8=1N4001 

R5=1k C3 = 150p IC2 = 6532 B = B40C1500 bridge 

R6 = 5k6 C4,C5,C6,C13,C14 = 100n IC3 = 2716 

R8=562 C7 =47n/6,3V 1C4 = 74L8173 Miscellaneous: 

RQ = 560 2 C8,C11 = 10 4/10 V Tantalum IC6 = 74LS04 Tr = 12 V/1.5 A transformer 
R10= 4702 C9 = 2200 w/25 V IC7 = 74LS74 X = 4 MHz crystal 


R11=15k C10,C12 = 10 4/25 V Tantalum IC8 = 7805 heat sink for 1C8 (7°C/W or better) 
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Figure 4, The display board. Wire 
link A must be fitted when using 
the capacitive keyboard. Link B 
must be made when a conven- 
tional keyboard is used. In this 
case, resistors RO... R13 are 
replaced by wire links. 
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Figure 5. The printed circuit 
board for the keyboard interface. 
A footswitch can be wired 
between S11 of this board and 

S1 of the display board. 


Parts list for the display and keyboard interface boards 
Resistors: 
R1... R6 = 5k6 


Capacitors: 
C1,C10 = 104/10 V 


R7 = 180 Q C2...C5=330p 
R8=1k C6...C9=47p 
RQ...R13,R31...R34= 10k 

R14 = 330 9 


R15...R18= 22k 
R19...R22,R27...R30= 100k 
R23...R26=1M 
P1...P4= 10k presets 


Semiconductors: 


T1=BC142 
T2...75=BC547B 
D1 = 1N4001 

D2= DUG 


D3 = zener diode 3V3/400 mw 

1C1 = 9368 

1C2= 74145 

1C3,1C4 = 4093B (RCA or Motorola) 
LD1...LD4=7760 


Miscellaneous: 


$1 = footswitch (push to make) 
S2 = changeover switch 


F1 = 2.5 A fast fuse 
Re =relay with changeover contacts 5 V 
(max.) 100 mA 


aT 
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power supply functions correctly before 
inserting any expensive ICs into their 
sockets. It is also a good idea at this 
stage to check for any short circuits on 
the printed circuit board. 

A 1 MHz symmetrical square wave must 
appear at pin 8 of IC7. A multimeter 
together with the test circuit of figure 7 
can be used to measure this clock 
frequency. The meter must indicate 
0 V on both the Q and O outputs when 
a square wave is present. Of course it 
is also possible to use a frequency meter 
if one is at hand, in which case the 
frequency can be set accurately with 
C2. 

Check that the output of N3 (pins 9 and 
10 of IC6) goes high after switching the 
power on. The code AA (10101010) 
must now be put on the data bus by 
means of the small test circuit in figure 
7b, The circled numbers refer to the 
board connector pins (between IC1 and 
1C3). Now IC1 can be fitted into its 
socket (ensure that the power is off 
when doing so). The connector must 
now have symmetrical square wave 
signals at the following points: Pin 29 
AO 250 kHz, A1 125 kHz, A2 62.5 kHz 
and so on down to a frequency of 
7.6 Hz at A 15. bal 

Pin 14 of the connector (R/W) must be 
logic 1, If a fault exists it must be 
verified at first that AA really is present 
on the data bus (by means of a multi- 
meter). The easiest method of checking 
all the frequencies is with the aid of an 
oscilloscope. However, the circuit in 
figure 7c together with a multimeter can 
also do the job. The circuit is connected 
to a pair of adjacent address lines 
(A15 and A14; A13 and A12;...A1 
and AO). The meter will indicate either 
OV or 5V if all is well. Any other 
value will indicate either a short circuit 
or an open circuit on one or other of 
the two lines. If everything is in order, 
AA can be removed from the data lines. 
Remember to take IC1 out of its socket 
before using the soldering iron on the 
board. 

The above tests should ensure that the 
printed circuit board assembly has been 
completed correctly. All the ICs may 
now be fitted into their sockets, 

Only one point needs particular atten- 
tion on the display board, This is the 
wire link A mentioned earlier on in this 
text when an ordinary switch type 
keyboard is to be used. As stated, the 
link must be in position B in this case. 
The connections between the keyboard 
and the other boards must be kept as 
short as possible whatever type of 
keyboard is used. The capacitive key- 
board itself needs some attention 
before being wired in. It is manufac- 
tured from printed circuit board 
material with a red colour on the 
underside. However, in contrast to a 
normal printed circuit board the top is 
covered in a thin layer of hard plastic 
to prevent damage and oxidisation of 
the key pads. On the underside the row 
contacts are already interconnected 
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Figure 6. The keyboard. The front is covered by a protective layer. As explained in the text, it 
can be illuminated from behind. 
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during manufacture. The same is not 
true of the column contacts. These 
connections must be made carefully 
using thin enamelled copper wire. 
Bearing in mind that the keyboard is 
capacitive and therefore good operation 
is only guaranteed when the wire links 
‘are as near identical as possible. The 
photograph illustrates the completed 
keyboard and can be used as a guide. 
The footswitch is connected between 
S1 on the display board and S1 on the 
keyboard. 

The finished printed circuit boards can 
now be mounted in a case and wired 
as shown in figure 8. The drawing also 
illustrates how the display board and 
the keyboard interface must be placed 
in relation to the keyboard if optimum 
results are to be achieved. It is im- 
portant that the leads between these 
three boards are kept very short. Allow 
a space of at least 3cms behind the 
keyboard for the illumination. More 
of this in a minute! Normally the 
keyboard will not require screening 
but if the keyboard is not mounted 
parallel to the front panel of the case 
it may be necessary. In this case a sheet 
of thin aluminium will have to be 
placed behind the board and earthed, 
It may be preferable to complete the 
wiring and check the operation first 
in order to see if screening is required, 
All connections to the outside world 
can be made via sockets on the rear 
panel of the case. One 14 way connec- 
tor will cater for all the external cir- 
cuits , but it may be more convenient 
to use separate sockets if the process 
timer, the light meter and the tem- 
perature meter are not all required. Two 
sockets for the enlarger and the safe 
lights will be necessary and these 
should be positioned as far away from 
the keyboard as possible. This also 
applies to all 220 V wiring for obvious 
reasons, 

When using an enlarger with a halogen 
lamp (together with a transformer) it 
is recommended that a filter network, 
consisting of 1002 and 100n/400 V 
in series, is wired between the relay and 
the enlarger. This will keep interference 
to a minimum. 


The keyboard illumination 


It is obviously very necessary that the 
keyboard is made visible for it to be 
used with any great succes in the 
darkroom, and we went to great pains 
to make this possible. 

Four or six 6 V/50 mA miniature bulbs 
can be uniformly distributed behind 
the keyboard. These can be mounted 
in miniature sockets fitted into a sheet 
of white (or red) plastic or perspex 
placed underneath the keyboard. Sides 
can then be glued to form a box to 
prevent any stray lights from escaping. 
While the box must remain ‘light tight’ 
it must definitely not be air tight, since 
these bulbs can generate a surprising 
amount of heat. 
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The lamps can be fed with an unstabil- 
ised d.c., voltage and their brightness 
can be adjusted be means of series 
resistors. These will need to be of a 
fairly high voltage. The lighting system 
can be made even more attractive if 
the lamps together with the displays 
could be dimmed to cope with the 
changing conditions. The circuit in 
figure 9 will provide this facility. It can 
be constructed on a small piece of 
Veroboard, The output must be connec- 
ted to pin 1 of IC2 on the display 
board, The value of R4 must be reduced 
to 109 if 6 lamps are being used 
instead of 4. The maximum brightness 
can be set by P4, The supply voltage for 


the lamps and the dimming circuit is 
derived across C9. Before inserting the 
bulbs into their sockets ensure that 
their supply is set to 6 V by P1. This is 
important since the voltage level across 
CQ is about 18 V. Transistor T3 of the 
dimmer circuit must be provided with 
a heat sink, 


Practical tests 

When construction and wiring are 
completed (for this section) it will be 
possible to check that all the operations 
are correct. Before going any further the 
darkroom computer will only operate 
correctly if the EPROM, IC3, contains 
the correct program. The listing of this 
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Figure 7, The processor board can be tested without a scope, by using the three auxiliary 


circuits shown here together with a multimeter, 
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Figure 8, The interconnections between the printed circuit boards is shown here. The relationship between the keyboard interface, display board 
and the keyboard itself must be followed in order to keep the wiring between these boards as short as possible. 
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program is shown in the accompanying 
table 1. 

The links PAS, PA6 and PA7 between 
the processor board and the keyboard 
interface must be disconnected. Check 
that presets P1...P4 are set to zero, 
before the power supply is switched on. 
The display should now read 000.0. 
This brings us to the calibration pro- 
cedure of the keyboard printed circuit 
board. For this purpose potentiometer 
P4 must be turned anti-clockwise very 
slowly, while intermittently touching 
the MEAS key. At a certain point the 
sign ‘d‘ will appear on the display. 
When this occurs do not rotate P4 any 
further. When touching the RETURN 
key, 000.0 must appear again on the 
display. The display must show 000.9 
when touching the keys SET/CLR and 
9 respectively. When touching the 
START/ST. key the relay must be 
activated and switched off again after 
0.9 seconds. If one of the keys does not 
operate correctly, P4 must be rotated 
slightly further and the procedure 
described above repeated until all keys 
react equally well. 

The darkroom computer must then be 
switched off and PAS reconnected. 
Switch the computer on again and turn 
P3 until key SET.PR.T. reacts correctly, 
‘d' appears on the display. Repeat this 
procedure with links PA6 and PA7 and 
the potentiometers P2 and P1. Before 
doing this it is best to take a look at the 
instructions for use in order to become 
familiar with the functions of the 
various keys, This helps to avoid mis- 
takes. For example, the START/ST. 
key will not react at all if it has been 
touched after the MULT. key. Only 
keys 0...9 and RETURN react after 
MULT. has been touched. 


Ready for use 

Adjustment of the four potentiometers 
completes the construction and cali- 
bration procedure of the basic dark- 
room computer, It can already be used 
in this form in the darkroom, However, 
not all functions will be operational of 
course. 

To reach this aim, the constructor must 
add the three circuits being published 
in the next article. Anyway, the dark- 
room computer can already be used as 
exposure timer, as memory to store the 
various times and as a process timer 
with ten different times at its disposal. 
Last, but not least, it also works as 
continuous brightness control for the 
displays! 


Instructions for use of the 
darkroom computer 

This chapter deals with the operation 
of the darkroom computer. Since it 
describes the function of each key it 
may be an advantage to have the com- 
puter at hand, so that the theory can be 
‘converted’ into practice right away. 
The instructions for use deal with the 
complete computer system and include 
the circuits that will be published later. 
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Figure 9. The brightness of the 
keyboard lighting can be varied 
continuously with the addition 
of this circuit. 


Figure 10. This photograph 
clearly shows how the lower 
side of the keyboard is wired, 
The reliability of operation is 
dependent on the preci 
which this wiring is carried out, 


The keys that will function with the 
basic set-up are marked with a”: 
DIM": The brightness of the seven 
segment display is controlled by this 
key. They will be at maximum bright- 
ness when the computer is first switched 
on, Touching and holding this key will 
cause the displays to become dimmer 
until they go off altogether. If the key 
is still held they will gradually return to 
maximum brightness. The light level 
will remain constant at the level oc- 
curing when the key is released. 

STORE" : The time period shown on 
the display can be stored in memory 
with this key. There are ten different 
time periods available (0... 9). The 
time is stored as follows; for example, 
the time is to be stored in memory 4. 
Simply touch STORE and then key 4. 
A ‘d' will appear on the display when 
the STORE key is used to advise that 
the computer is ‘waiting’ for a number. 
When a number is entered it will appear 
for one second on the display. The 
number is stored when the display 
blanks, The ten memories available are 
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also used for the second process timer. 
RECALL”: This key is used to recall 
the data from the memories. The 
memory address and then the memory 
data will appear on the display when 
the RECALL key is followed by a 
number key. 

SET/CLEAR*: The display will read 
000.0 if this key is touched. A time 
between 0 and 999.9 seconds can now 
be selected by the number keys. 
START/ST.* : The enlarger can be 
switched on and off by means of this 
key. The lamp of the enlarger will be 
switched on by the relay after a time is 
fed in and the START/ST. key is 
touched. As mentioned before, the safe 
light is switched off when the enlarger 
is switched on and vice versa. This 
happens automatically. The time orig- 
inally set will then appear on the dis- 
play and can be used again by touching 
the START/ST. key a second time. The 
enlarger can be switched off at any time 
by this key. The START/ST. key is also 
used to start and stop the second 
process timer (see SET.PR.T. 2). 
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O. 4 23. WH 5. Garren Qh uAGr Be Cups ‘Beck CEO: 20 AD OC A2 7F 9A HC 24 08 AS 82 09 20 85 82 20 

: 85 80 8 85 83 AA 9A AO 62 A2 CFO: DC OB E6 30 E6 30 DO F7 AQ O4 85 03 AG 43 60 AO 
810: 00 20 BB Ob AQ O4 85 03 AQ FE 65 09 AQ 10 85 2A poo: 08 84 OF AO OC A2 47 20 BB OB 86 01 AS 02 FO FC 
§20: 58 00 EA EA 20 C4 OB C9 OE DO 3B C6 03 20 AY OC D110: A5 82 10 08 A5 02 FO 2A AS 82 30 FB A5 02 FO 22 
630: A5 2A 65 43 A5 2B 85 44 20 CH OB C9 12 FO 1A C9 D20: AS 82 10 FB A2 4B AO O4 20 BB OB AS 02 FO 13 AZ 
840: OA BO F5 A2 00 86 43 86 44 20 B6 OC 20 C4 OB C9 D30: 4B 20 5B OD AS 82 30 F3 20 71 OD A2 4F 20 5B OD 
850: 12 FO 06 C9 OA BO F5 90 FO AS 43 85 2A A5 44 29 © DO: FO CE A2 03 BS 4F DO 12 CA 10 F9 AS 82 29 DF 85 
860: OF 85 2B 4C DC OC C9 11 DO 13 AG 00 85 43 85 44 50: 82 AQ EE 85 43 85 44 UC E3 0C 60 F8 18 AO 03 BS 
570: 20 CH OB C9 OA BO 06 20 B6 OC 4C 70 08 C9 OF DO 60: 00 69 01 95 00 E8 BS 00 69 00 95 00 88 DO F6 D8 
880: 14 20 AH OC 20 C6 OC 20 EF OC A5 OC 95 10 A5 OD D70: 60 FB 18 A2 00 BS 4B 75 47 95 47 EB 8A 49 O4 DO 


9FO: A5 43 A6 2E 95 34 AQ 00 85 33 20 DC OB E6 33 B6 EEO: F3 OE 10 F7 A5 OA DO OA 20 F3 OE 30 F7 20 F3 OE 
A00: 33 DO F7 C6 03 C6 2E 30 19 10 C9 E6 03 AG 2E B5 EFO: 30 F2 60 E6 5D A5 5D 25 5F FO O04 AQ O4 DO 02 AD 
A10: 34 85 43 FO OD 20 DC OB E6 33 E6 33 DO F7 C6 2E FOO: 03 85 03 20 DC OB 60 48 8A 48 98 48 DB AQ 00 85 
A20: 10 EB 4C DC OC C9 OB DO 47 20 A4¥ OC 20 C6 OC 20 F 10: 81 AS 32 FO 03 4C BE OF A5 01 FO 12 85 02 AS OF 
A30: EF OC A9 00 EO 02 BO 05 95 07 4C DC OC DO OE 78 F20: FO 08 AQ F4 85 OF C6 OF 10 59 85 01 85 02 E6 32 
AMO: 85 1A 85 1B 85 07 85 08 85 57 58 FO ED EO 03 DO F30: A9 60 85 9F 8&5 59 AS 31 FO 25 AQ 20 05 82 85 B2 
A50: OB 78 A2 OE 95 34 CA 10 FB 58 30 DE EO 04 DO CC. -F4O: 38 F8 A5 43 £9 01 85 43 A5 44 EQ 00 85 44 DB BO 
A60: A2 10 AO OA 20 BB OB A2 20 AO OA 20 BB OB FO CA F50: OE AQ DF 85 OA 25 82 85 82 AQ 00 85 43 85 44 20 
A70: C9 OD DO 5B 20 A¥ OC 20 C6 OC AA DO 64 20 E9 OC F60: OF OE A5 5E FO 1D E6 60 Ab 2E BS 10 DO 16 BS 20 
A80: 20 FF OC A5 82 29 DF 85 82 A5 2A DO O7 AS 2B DO F70: 29 OF DO 12 E6 OA AQ 00 85 60 AQ OE C5 60 DO 03 
A90: 03 4C 4B OD AO OC A2 47 20 83 OD 20 BF OD 20 EB F80: 20 C7 OE 4C CH OF C6 5C DO FO AQ 3C 85 60 85 5C 
AAO: OD A2 47 AO O4 20 BB OB AQ 10 85 49 A2 2A AO YF FOO: F8 38 A5 43 E9 01 85 43 A5 44 EQ 00 85 44 DB 29 
ABO: 20 EF OD 20 8F OD AO 4F 20 ED OD 20 E5 OD 20 8F FAO: OF DO D7 A5 43 DO OF 85 5A 85 60. £6 57 EB 86 2E 
ACO: OD 20 01 OE A5 45 DO C9 AS 46 DO C5 HC 24 08 C9 FBO: EO OA FO CO DO C4 C9 01 DO CO 85 5A FO BC C6 32 
ADO: OA BO 03 4C 24 08 C9 12 FO F9 C9 14 BO F5 4C 27 FCO: AQ 19 85 9E AQ OF 85 81 68 AB 68 AA 68 4O E6 2F 
AEO: 08 C9 01 FO 29 C9 02 DO 1F 20 EF OC C6 03 A9 00 FDO: HO OA OB OC OD OE OF 10 11 00 03 06 12 01 04 07 
AFO: 85 59 20 88 OE 10 FB 20 88 OE 30 FB 20 88 OE 30 FEO: 09 02 05 08 13 10 11 13 14 16 18 20 22 25 28 32 
BOO: F6 C9 12 DO ED 4C DC OC 20 EF OC 4C 77 OA 20 E9 FO: 35 40 45 50 56 63 71 79 89 99 CE OF 00 08 07 OF 


Table 1. The hexdump of the darkroom computer program that is stored in the 2716 EPROM. 
a es ak 
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RETURN” : This key is used to return 
from a certain function to the main 
program, in order to select another 
function. It can be used when a key has 
been touched by accident, which applies 
to the CLR.PR.T.; SET.PR.T.; MEAS; 
STORE; RECALL and MULT. The 


‘old’ data appears on the display again © 


after the RETURN key is used (except 
for the RECALL key). 
0...9%: These keys are used to read 
in a certain time and to choose a par- 
ticular function with keys that have 
more than one function. 
SET.PR.T. (SET PROCESS TIMER): 
The three functions of this key set the 
process and alarm times. A ‘d‘ will be 
displayed (indicating that a decimal key 
must be used now) after this key has 
been touched. The following choices 
are: 
—0: The time can now be entered. The 
time shown on the display re- 
mains there for 3 seconds after the last 
key was touched and then disappears, 
indicating that it has been stored. 
—1: It can now be determined at 
which LED of the timing indi- 
cator the alarm must sound, as follows: 
After the command SET.PR.T.—1 has 
been given, the code 02 will appear on 
the display. The number on the display 
is increased by 1 per second until 
number 25 is reached, This will be 
followed by a return to the ‘old’ data 
(02) on the display. The number dis- 
played indicates the number of a 
certain LED. For example, it is required 
to sound the alarm at the 6th LED. Any 
key touched when the number 06 is 
shown will add an ‘A’ to the display. 
This indicates that the alarm will go 
off at this LED number. The alarm can 
be set 15 times in this way. After the 
25 numbers have been scanned, the 
timer returns to the main program. 
Giving the command SET.PR.T—1 again 
causes all alarm numbers (with the ‘A’‘) 
to appear on the display again. It is now 
too late to make any changes. To be 
able to do that alarm registers must be 
cleared again. 
—2" :This key initialises the program- 
ming of the second process timer. 
This timer can store a maximum of 10 
different time periods ranging from 0.1 
to 99.9 minutes. Three of the four dis- 
plays show the first time period in 
minutes. The fourth (left) display 
becomes dim and flashes very quickly. 
This indicates the memory location in 
which the number shown on the other 
displays is stored (0...9). The time 
period will be stored in this memory ad- 
dress when the STORE key is touched. 
The number of the next memory 
location will then be displayed and the 
same procedure can be repeated. As 
stated before, this can be done 10 
times. The following must be carried 
out if less than 10 process times are 
used, when the last required time is 
stored (for example, the third), the 
command 00.0 must be entered. The 
first time period will then re-appear on 


the display when the STORE key is 
used, The second process timer can now 
be started by operating the START/ 
ST. key. The left display will behave 
‘normally’ again. Now the countdown 
for one process time begins. When 
00.1 appears on the display, the buzzer 
announces that the last 6 seconds (of 
that particular time) have been reached. 
At the end of the period the buzzer 
produces one long tone and the count- 
down for the next process time begins. 
The first time period re-appears on the 
display and the left display starts to 
flash again, after the last process time 
has passed. It is now possible to either 
start again (START/ST.), change the 
process time or return to the main 
program (using the RETURN key). The 
process timer can be stopped whenever 
required, In this event the timer jumps 
back to the first process time and 
remains there until the START/ST. or 
RETURN key is touched again. 
CLR.PR.T. (CLEAR PROCESS 
TIMER): This key also combines several 
possibilities. Again ‘d’ is displayed 
when this key is touched to indicate 
that a number key must be used next. 
Now, there are several possible options: 
—0 : The LED that is furthest to the 
right on the process timer is now 
cleared. 
—1 : If lit, the second LED goes out 
when touching this number. If 
only one LED is lit, nothing wil happen 
at this command. 
—2 : Both LEDs will go out. Further- 
more the LED running period is 
then wiped out. 
—3 : All alarm points for the process 
timer are cleared, in other words, 
all alarms are silenced. 
—4*: All ten process times for the 
second process timer are cleared. 
In all 4 cases, the number entered is 
displayed for approximately 1 second, 
after which the computer returns to 
the main program. 
MEAS. (MEASURE) : All measuring 
functions are controlled by this key. 
The three possibilities are: 


—O : Light measurement. The enlarger 

is switched on as soon as the ‘O’ 
key has been touched, The ‘0’ remains 
visible on the display for a moment 
before it disappears. The display is 
blank for two seconds while the com- 
puter measures the amount of light that 
falls on the light sensor. This value is 
converted into an exposure time and the 
result appears on the display. The 
enlarger then switches off. The calcu- 
lation made by the computer is based 
on the brightness of the enlarger lamp 
(the more light falling on the sensor, 
the shorter the exposure time) and the 
multiplication factor that can be added 


. by means of the MULT. key. We will 


come back to that later on. An incorrect 

(light) value will be indicated on the 

display by EEE.E. 

—1 : Contrast measurement. The re- 
lationship between the lightest 

and darkest spot on a negative. First 


place the light meter on the lightest, 
part of the negative being projected.” 
Then touch the keys MEAS. and 1 
respectively. The display will blank for 
2 seconds after which ‘d’ will appear 
(the enlarger remains on). The meter is 
then placed on the darkest area of the 
negative and key 1 is touched. After 2 
seconds, the left display will indicate a 
C and the others a number relating to 
the contrast. The contrast ratio is 
indicated in light values; This is the 
logarithm to the base 2 of the ratio 
between the lightest and darkest spot. 
The value obtained in this way can help 
in choosing the right kind of paper for 
a certain negative (the bigger the con- 
trast ratio, the softer the paper will need 
to be). 

The enlarger lens should not be fully 
open, but be on, for example f 5.6, 
when taking the measurements. Ensure 
also that the scale of enlargement is 
not too big, otherwise the measurement 
of the dark areas would fall out of the 
measuring range. 

The minimum contrast ratio that can be 
measured is 1.0, which relates to a 
light/dark relationship of 2: 1. C 00.0 
will appear on the display with any 
lower ratio. The maximum contrast 
that can be measured is 12.0, a value 
that is only very, very rarely reached! 


—2 : Temperature measurement. About 
1 second after the ‘2’ key has 
been touched, the temperature will be 
indicated on the display. This value is 
accurate to within 0,1°C. The display 
flashes very weakly showing that it is 
temperature that is being displayed. 
Returning to the main program can 
only be done by means of the RETURN 
key. 
MULT. (MULTIPLIER) : This key en- 
ters the multiplication factor. A three- 
figure number (which is always 01.0 
when the computer is initially switched 
on) appears on the display after this key 
has been used. A number entered will 
now appear on the display. 
The multiplication factor is used in the 
light measurement (see MEAS. —0); the 
exposure time internally measured by 
the computer is multiplied by this 
factor and the final result is displayed. 
The multiplication factor depends on 
the type of paper being used and 
sometimes on the scale of enlargement. 
More details will follow in the darkroom 
computer part 2. 
Again the constructor can only return 
to the main program by using the 
RETURN key. 
There are still two ‘ordinary’ switches 
that need to be described. 
START PR.T. (START PROCESS 
TIMER) : This switch is situated on the 
process timer containing the 25 LEDs. 
The first LED starts to ‘run’ when this 
switch is used. Operating the switch 
once again causes the second LED to 
run as well. 
FOCUS*: The enlarger can be switched 
on and off by means of this switch. 
KK 
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a full description with 
applications for the 
very versatile MF 10 
by National 


yy ™P 


The MF 10 is a dual switched capacitor filter 
in the forefront of todays electronics. In 
every sense of the word it is a component for 
the eighties. A complete AF filter network in 
one single IC, which at last gets rid of the old 
problems of trying to integrate capacitors in 
bulky and sometimes unreliable filter circuits. 
We have already described the actual tech- 
nique employed by this IC in the October 
1980 issue of Elektor, so this article is aimed 
at really getting to grips with its uses. Readers 
who refer to the old issue will see that the 
MF 10 constitutes an interesting example of a 
concrete application of a relatively new tech- 
nique. Nearly all the components required for 
a comprehensive filtering system are inte- 
grated onto a single chip. Fortunately 
National Semiconductors have not integrated 
every component possible, and therefore the 
IC still needs a few external resistors. | say 
fortunately because the use of external com- 
ponents is an advantage as it allows greater 
versatility. As a result the manufacturer 
describes no less than 9 applications! 

The MF10 comes in a 20pin dual-in-line 
plastic package. Two general purpose CMOS 
active filter components are also included, 
which incidentally can be used separately, if 
required. This automatically means that the 
IC should be handled carefully especially 
when considering static loads. 

The block diagram of the system is depicted 
in figure 1. Each building block making up 
the IC, together with an external clock anda 
few resistors can produce various 2nd (12 dB/ 
octave rise time) order functions. Each block 
has 3 output pins. One of these can be applied 
to create either an allpass, high pass or a 
notch function. The remaining 2 outputs can 
be used as lowpass and bandpass filters. The 
really interesting part about all this is that it 
performs all these functions simultaneously. 
The centre frequency of the lowpass and 
bandpass 2nd order functions can either be 
directly dependant on the clock frequency, 
or on both the clock frequency and external 
resistor ratios. The centre frequency of the 
notch and allpass filters is directly dependant 
upon the clock frequency, while the highpass 
centre frequency is determined by both the 
resistor values and the clock. 

High and lowpass 2nd order functions can be 


realised with only half an IC. By connecting 
both halves 4th order filters (24 dB/octave) 
can be realised. 

Obviously filters having an even higher steep- 
ness can be constructed by cascading a num- 
ber of MF 10s. Any of the classical filter 
networks (such as Butterworth, Bessel, Cauer 
and Chebyshev) can be formed. 


Features 


Besides the worthwhile qualities already men- 
tioned, the MF 10 is extraordinary in as much 
as the clock to centre frequency ratio is accu- 
rate to + 0.6%. This kind of accuracy, which 
incidentally remains the same irrespective of 
the number of times you duplicate the circuit, 
can never be realised by conventional filters 
using OTAs. The accuracy of these filters 
really is useful, especially when considering 
them for use with microprocessors, for auto- 
matic testing and measuring equipment, and 
intelligent meters. 

The stability of the filter cutoff frequency is 
directly proportional to the stability of the 
clock frequency. The highest input frequency 
is 30 kHz with the highest clock value at 
1 MHz with around 1.5 MHz being typical. 

So far so good! At first sight it may appear 
that the high price of the MF 10 is rather 
prohibitive. But, when considering the possi- 
bilities available as against the price and 
applications possible with a double OTA, then 
there is no question that the MF 10 is good 
value for money. Another feature of this IC 
which deserves a special mention is that the 
output contains a ‘typical’ clock signal (clock 
feedthrough) of 10 mV. This is mainly due to 
the crosstalk characteristics (around 50 dB). 


applikator 


Table 1 gives the essential data information of 
the MF10BN and MF10CN versions. The 
C type is the cheaper of the two. 


Modes of operation 
First of all we advise the reading of table 1 in 
order to get acquainted with the IC, In any 
case we assure you that by doing so the rest 
of the article will be far easier to follow and 
read. 
And don’t worry, by the time we have 
finished with this ‘narrative’ there will be very 
little that you won't know about this IC and 
how to use it! 
Out of the nine applications offered by the 
manufacturer we decided to have a real close 
look at three. 
e Figure 2 shows a mode of operation 
ideally suited to the actual specifications 
as laid down in the data sheet. 
e Figure3 illustrates the most straight- 
forward version. 
e@ Last but not least, figure 4, which illus- 
trates a standard state variable filter net- 
work. 
We deliberately picked these three appli- 
cations as they represent a good cross-section 
of the nine, giving you a good grounding to 
go further. A detailed look at all nine was 
thought to be unnecessary, and in some cases, 
a kind of ‘can’t see the wood for the trees’ 
situation. 
Each figure also shows the formuli necessary 
to work out the component values dependant 
on the parameters needed. Table two (II) 
gives a definition of the terms used with the 
different characteristic values optically re- 
presented by the diagrams showing the band- 
pass curves. 


N/AP/ 


top view 
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Figure 1. Block diagram of the integrated dual filter MF 10. The IC contains two seperated, 
independent, universal filter building blocks, with which all 2nd order functions can be realised. 
The filter cutoff frequencies depend on the frequency of an external clock signal applied to 


the two integrators (with connected capacitors). 
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Figure 2. One half of the MF 10 as a 2nd order filter with notch, band and lowpass outputs. 
With the values shown the circuit performs as per the data sheet. 
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Figure 2 shows a 2nd order inverting filter 
with bandpass, lowpass and notch functions. 
Pay particular attention to the formula shown 
for the circuit dynamics, (HOLp). These 
expressions are very important as they deter- 
mine the swing at each output as a function 
of the desired Q factor of the 2nd order 
function. In other words the output voltage 
level is a function of the Q factor selected. 
When considering high Q factors, inadequate 
attenuation of the input results in overthrow 
distortion (clipping, overdriving the IC cir- 
cuits). 

Figure 3 depicts a similar filter based on the 
same principles, the only difference being that 
it is non-inverting. This configuration is the 
most straightforward 2nd order function 


possible, with the MF 10. Only two resistors 
are required to set the Q, and therefore the 
gain. Even so, the circuit does contain an 


2152-3 
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Figure 3. The other half of the MF 10 as an 
non inverting 2nd order filter with band and 
lowpass outputs. 
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inverting and non-inverting bandpass output, 
as well as a lowpass one. Ideal for lowpass 
2nd order (or higher) filters. The remarkable 
feature of this circuit is its very useful low 
input impedance, mainly due to the fact that 
$1 is used as the input (see connection 
description). 

The state variable filter is demonstrated in 
figure 4. This has a bandpass, highpass and 
lowpass output. A notch function can be 
realised quite easily by an additional external 
opamp. This extra opamp is used as an adder, 
which sums up the low and highpass signals. 
Obviously anyone not wishing to have a notch 
function can forget about R1, R9, R4 and of 
course the opamp. 

Quite surprisingly, in contrast to the other 
two applications, pin 16 of the IC (in this 
case), is connected to the negative supply 
voltage! 


All applications involving the use of the 
MF 10 have one problem in common. The 
possibility of D.C. offset voltages at the out- 
put. 

The switched capacitor integrators of the 
MF 10 have a higher equivalent input offset 
than a typical R.C. integrator of a discrete 
active filter. The input offsets of the CMOS 
opamps although being very small also add to 
the overall offset. However, for most appli- 
cations it does not present a real problem, as 
a double capacitor at the output of the IC 
should eliminate the D.C, values. The only 
disadvantage of excessive D.C. offsets is that 
the modulation range will be restricted. 

Too high an input level (voltage) should be 
avoided at all times, otherwise there is a risk 
of overdriving the IC. The gain of each filter 
stage differs, obviously depending on the 
mode of operation. The result is that the stage 
with the highest gain will ‘clip’ first, and in 
turn will effect a negative influence on the 
other filters. 

For the mode of operation as shown in 
figure 4, a word of caution is necessary. By 
allowing small R2/R4 ratios and a high 
Q factor, the lowpass output will exhibit a 
couple of volts of D.C. offset, and therefore 
an offset adjustment will have to be made. 
Should this be the case then we suggest that 
the method shown in figure 5 be used to 
trim the offset. 


In practice 


As they say in electronic circles or is it in the 
kitchen, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and for once with this IC we can have 
our cake and eat it! 

The first example we look at is the construc- 
tion of a 4th order Butterworth filter (24 dB/ 
octave) with a cutoff frequency of 2 kHz and 
a bandpass gain factor of 1. This is easily 

realised by cascading two 2nd order functions. . 
In other words by using both halves of the 

MF 10 and ensuring the correct corresponding 

values for Fg and the Q. The next stage is to 

look up the Q factors required in a coefficient 

table. That's exactly what we did and found 

out that a Butterworth filter has Qi as 0.54 
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Figure 4. One half of the MF 10 used as a 2nd order universal filter with high, band, lowpass 
and notch outputs. An additional opamp is required for the ‘notch’ function. In this circuit 


pin 6 must be connected to Up. 
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[ong Q2 as 1.31. 
From the several different ways of con-  Table1 
structing an MF 10 lowpass filter we chose the Absolute maximum values: 
simplest, as shown in figure 3. Once the Q eubely voltage a0 IN 
4H pies ‘ower dissipation m 
factors have been decided upon, it is an easy lOneratingtemperatureltenge: 0... 70°C 
matter to determine the resistor values. Highest storage temperature 150°C 
‘ R3 Soldering temperature (10seconds) 300°C 
Given the fact that Q= R2 = 0.54 and the 
A Characteristics (Complete Filter) Vg = + 5 V, Ta = 26°C 
smallest resistor value should be 5k, a 10k SES ree eke A Ee " : 
resistor for R3 and an 18k for R2 will suffice. aggre ores ut TYP. Mane" AUDI 
For the second ‘half’ filter using the same Brequency; Range Tous 200, ne ED 30 Lae 
formula we find that we can use an 10k Sleek 2 bak Frequency 
i atio, FCLK/fo 
resistor for R3 and an 13k one for R2. MF10BN Pin 12 High, Q= 10 49.94+0.2% + 0.6% 
Obviously it may not be possible to find a MF10CN fg x Q.< 50 kHz, Mode 1 49.94 + 0.2% + 1.5% 
MF10BN Pin 12.at Mid Supplies 99.35 0,.2% + 0.6% 
MF10CN Q= 10, fo x Q< 50 kHz, Mode 1 99,35 + 0.2% + 1.5% 
Q Accuracy (Q Deviation 
from an Ideal Continuous 
Filter) 
MF10BN Pin 12 High, Mode 1 + 2% + 4% 
MF10CN fo x Q< 100 kHz, fo <5 kHz + 2% + 6% 
MF10BN Pin 12ad Mid Supplies + 2% £3% 
MF10CN fo x Q< 100 kHz + 2% + 6% 
fo <5 kHz, Mode 1 
fo Temperature Coefficient Pin 12 High (~50:1) +10 ppm/°C 
Pin 12 Mid Supplies (~100:1) +100 ppm/°C 
fo x Q< 100 kHz, Mode 1 
External Clock Temperature 
Independent 
Q Temperature Coefficient fo x Q.< 100 kHz, Q Setting + 600 ppm/°C 
Resistors Temperature 
Independent 
DC Low Pass Gain Accuracy Mode 1,R1= R2= 10k +2 % 
2152-5 Crosstalk 50 dB 
Clock Feedthrough 10 mV 
Figure 5. The application shown in figure 4 Maximum Clock Frequency 1 1.6 MHz 
may need an offset adjustment by means of Power Supply Current 8 10 mA 
an additional 1MQ trimming potentiometer. 
Electrical Characteristics (internal Op Amps) Ta = 25°C 
Paramotor Conditions Min Typ Max Units 
y y 
6 mMEA0 % MF 10 Supply Voltage 24 7) v 
Voltage Swing (Pins 1, 2,9, 20) Vg=+5V,RL=5k 
MF10BN 23.8 24 v 
Do op MF10CN £3.2 £37 v 
Voltage Swing (Pins 3and18) Vg =+5V,RL=3.5k 
MF10BN +38 £4 v 
0-054 a=1,31 MF10CN £3,2 b37 v 
fora kez fom 2 kHz 82162 -6 Output Short Circuit Current. = Vg= t 5V 
fig 3 fig3 Source 3 ne 
Sink 1.6 mA 
Figure 6. Block diagram of a 4th order Opamp Gain BW Product 2.5 MHz 
Butterworth lowpass filter (24 dB/octave), Opamp Slew Rate 7 Vins 
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Figure 7. Circuit diagram of the Butterworth filter. This filter is constructed as per the circuit 
shown in figure 3. It only requires two external resistors per filter stage. The 2 kHz cutoff 
frequency is realised by applying a clock frequency of 200 kHz. 
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13k resistor, so just connect a 12k and 1k in 
series. 

The filter is now nearly complete. The other 
connections are shown in figure 3, with the 
diagram for the completed filter depicted in 
figure 7. A TTL clock generator supplying a 
symmetrical 200 kHz square wave should be 
applied to both interconnected clock inputs. 
The ability to vary the clock frequency of the 
oscillator or generator will enable the filter 
to cover the complete audio range. For 
example a clock frequency of 10 kHz provides 
a cutoff of 50 Hz and a cutoff of 10 kHz can 
be achieved by a clock frequency of 1 MHz. 
By connecting pin 12 of the MF 10 to the 
positive supply voltage any cutoff frequency 
can be doubled. 

As the input of the filter will be of low 
impedance, an additional amplification stage 
using a dual fed opamp preceeding the filter 
is advisable. And don’t forget to use a double 
capacitor at the output in order to get rid of 
the D.C. offsets! The value of this capacitor 
will depend on the input impedance of the 
circuit to which the filter signal is fed. For an 
impedance of 10k or more we suggest a value 
of 1 pF. 


Literature: 


National Semiconductors MF 10. 
Universal Monolithic Dual Switched Capacitor 
Filter. Data sheet XH/227, December 1981. 
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Definition of terms 


the switched capacitor filter external 
clock frequency. 
fo: center of frequency of the second 
order function complex pole pair. 
fo is measured at the bandpass out- 
put of each %MF 10, and it is the 
frequency of the bandpass peak 
occurrence (figure A). 
Q: quality factor of the 2nd order func- 
tion complex pole pair. Q is also 
measured at the bandpass output of 
each % MF 10 andiit is the ratio of fo 
over the —3 dB bandwidth of the 2nd 
order bandpass filter, figure A. The 
value of Q is not measured at the 
lowpass or highpass outputs of the 
filter, but its value relates to the poss- 
ible amplitude peaking at the above 
outputs. 
the gain in (V/V) of the bandpass 
output at f = fo. 


fCLK: 


Hosp: 


the gain in (V/V) of the lowpass out- 
put of each %MF10 at f>0OHz, 
figure B. 
the gain in (V/V) of the highpass out- 
put of each %MF 10 as f >fcLk/2, 
figure C, 


the quality factor of the 2nd order 
function complex zero pair, if any. 
(Qz is a parameter used when an all- 
pass output is sought and unlike Q it 
cannot be directly measured). 

fz: the center frequency of the 2nd order 
function complex zero pair, if any. If 
fz is different from fo, and if the Qz 
is quite high it can be observed as a 
notch frequency at the allpass out- 
put. 

the notch frequency observed at the 
notch output(s) of the MF 10. 


Hon: the notch output gain as f>0Hz. 
HON: the notch output gain as f +foLk/2. 


HOLP: 


HOHP: 


fnotch' 


Pin description 


LP, BP, N/AP/HP 

These are the lowpass, bandpass, notch or all- 
pass or highpass outputs of each 2nd order 
section. The LP and BP outputs can sink typi- 
cally 1 mA and source 3mA. The N/AP/HP 
output can typically sink and source 1.5 mA 
and 3 mA, respectively. 


INV 

This is the inverting input of the summing 
opamp of each filter. The pin has static dis- 
charge protection. 


$1 

$1 is a signal input pin used in the allpass 
filter configurations (see modes of operation 
4 and 5). The pin should be driven with a 
source impedance of less than 1 k. 


Sa/B 

It activates a switch connecting one of the 
inputs of the filter’s 2nd summer either to 
analog ground (Sa/p low to VA ) or to the 
lowpass output of the circuit (Sa/g high to 
Vat). This allows flexibility in the various 
modes of operation of the IC. Sag is pro- 
tected against static discharge. 


Vat, Vpt 
Analog positive supply and digital positive 
supply. These pins are internally connected 


through the IC substrate and therefore Vat 
and Vpt should be derived from the same 
power supply source. They have been brought 
out separately so they can be bypassed by 
separate capacitors, if desired. They can be 
externally tied together and bypassed by a 
single capacitor. 


VA VD 

Analog and digital negative supply respect- 
ively. The same comments as for Vat and 
Vp apply here. 


L Sh 

Level shift pin; it accommodates various clock 
levels with dual or single supply operation. 
With dual + 5 V supplies, the MF 10 can be 
driven with CMOS clock levels (+ 5 V) and 
the LSh pin should be tied either to the 
system ground or to the negative supply pin, 
\f the same supplies as above are used but 
T2L clock levels, derived from OV to 5V 
supply, are only available, the L Sh pin should 
be tied to the system ground. For single 
supply operation (OV and 10V) the Vp, 
VA_ pins should be connected to the system 
ground, the AGND pin should be biased at 
5 V and the L Sh pin should also be tied to 
the system ground. This will accommodate 
both CMOS and TL clock levels. 


CLK (A or B) 

Clock inputs for each switched capacitor 
filter building block. They should both be of 
the same level (T2L or CMOS). The level shift 
(LSh) pin description discusses how to 
accommodate their levels. The duty cycle of 
the clock should preferably be close to 50% 
especially when clock frequencies above 
200 kHz are used. This allows the maximum 
time for the opamps to settle which yields 
optimum filter operation. 


50/100/CL 

By tying the pin high a 50:1 clock to filter 
center frequency operation is obtained. Tying 
the pin at mid supplies (i.e., analog ground 
with dual supplies) allows the filter to operate 
at a 100:1 clock to center frequency ratio. 
When the pin is tied low, a simple current 
limiting circuitry is triggered to limit the over- 
all supply current down to about 2.5 mA. The 
filtering action is then aborted. 


AGND 

Analog ground pin; it should be connected to 
the system ground for dual supply operation 
or biased at mid supply for single supply 
operation. The positive inputs of the filter 
opamps are connected to the AGND pin so 
‘clean’ ground is mandatory. The AGND pin 
is protected against static discharge. 
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The telephone is a familiar and accepted 
part of our everyday life. For the vast 


Pa i ea shad AL 
majority of users it forms the basis of 
their livelihood, while for many others 
it is a necessary convenience. The 
telephone is so much a fact of life that 


not too many people, even many 
electronic engineers, fully understand 


how it works. It is generally assumed 
that since it has been around for so 
long, it can’t really be that complicated. 
Not true, the average telephone set is a 
hybrid concoction of electro-mechanical 


bits and pieces, all held together with 
3BA nuts and bolts. After all, it did 
originate in the era of valves and intern- 
ally does present a somewhat dated 
appearance. The reasons for this are 
many and none of them have anything 
to do with developments in electronic 
technology. To be fair, the latest 
telephones have caught up with the 


up to nine extensions without an exchange ice ieee 


Home telephone systems are fast 
growing in popularity with the 
availability of telephone sets at 

a reasonable cost on the surplus 
market, Even many small busi- 
nesses are catching on to the fact 
that a do-it-yourself intercom 
system is far cheaper than a 
professional installation. A further 
advantage is the ease with which 
the system can be modified to 
cater for changing con- 
ditions. 

The design de- 

scribed here & 
is a self- 

contained 

system J 2 
and 
does 
not 


Our home telephone system here does 
not profess to break any boundaries of 
technology, but it is very much in 
keeping with what our readers expect 
an electronic system to be. In fact, 
no ‘high technology’ components are 
used, they are all very much of the 
‘common or garden’ variety — and easily 
obtainable! 

It must be stated here and now that this 
project is for a self contained intercom 
system for use in any desired manner — 
but it must not be used with the British 
Telecom network, When that saga is 
sorted out we can do something about 
it, but until then — no tampering with 
require a telephone exchange. Each telephone set requires a small LLMs aot ea doieeineetteeketen 
printed circuit board and interconnections are made via a four-way telephone system using the available 


cable. sets? The first problem that arises is 


a home telephone system 


with four way cable. 


that the circuit must carry out a part of 
the task that is usually performed by 
the exchange in the national telephone 
network. Obviously it must be possible 
to address the extension you require. 
This is performed by a pulse train 
produced by the dial mechanism when a, 


number is dialled. Fortunately, this is 
no great problem since, of course, the 
telephone set already has this facility 
built in. However, we have to make sure 
that the dial pulse train corresponds to 
the number of that particular extension. 
If the answer happens to be ‘yes’ — then 
the bell must ring. In the event that 
somebody answers, — that is, the 
television is switched off —then the 
handsets of the two extensions must be 
interconnected. It should also be 
impossible for others to ‘listen in’ to 
the conversation. It all adds up to a fair 
amount of complications that must be 
ironed out before the network can be 
called fully operational. 


No switchboard! 


The Elektor telephone system meets all 
the requirements expected of a home 
(or small business) intercom plus a few 
added features. While the number of 
extensions is limited to nine, it should 
be quite enough for the majority of 
users. This number would probably even 
be sufficient for private functions, such 
as exhibitions, fetes and the like. 

The main requisite of a private network 
of this type is that it should not need a 
master ‘switchboard’ or exchange. An 
advantage of this is that installation is 
very much simpler. Instead of the ‘star’ 
network (all extensions are wired 
directly to the master), the extensions 
are simply interconnected by means of 
a four-way cable as shown in figure 1. 
This removes the necessity of those 


82147-1 
Figure 1. The wiring of the installation. All interconnections between the extensions are made 


mega-way cables that our B.T. friends 
are so fond of. The cable carries the 
following: 

@ The ringing line (UY) 

@ The power supply line (+12 V) 

@ The ground line (0) 

@ The speech line (L) 

The power consumption for the whole 
network is very low and the single 
power supply is quite sufficient. Wiring 
between individual extensions is made 
simple by the connections provided on 
the printed circuit board. 


Features of the system 
The number of each extension (1... 9) 
is determined by means of a wire link 
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on the printed circuit board of that 
extension. When a specific number is 
dialled, it will cause the bell of that 
extension to ring and an intermittent 
tone will be put on the L line. A LED 
will light on all the other extensions to 
indicate that the line is busy. The inter- 
connection between the two receivers 
is made as soon as the handset of the 
extension called is lifted. It is not poss- 
ible for any other extension to ‘listen 
in’ to the conversation. The connection 
is broken when both receivers are 
replaced, 

In spite of having said that any conver- 
sation remains private (no other exten- 
sion can listen in) we can, if required, 
invite a third party to join by means of 
a little ‘glitch’ in the system. Supposing 
the extension being talked to was 
number 3 and it was considered that the 
topic of conversation might be enjoyed 
by extension 7 also. To obtain number 
7 (without losing number 3) simply dial 
the difference between the two num- 
bers, in this case 7 — 3 = 4, Both exten- 
sions, 3 and 7, will now be in circuit. 
Similarly, when talking to extension 3 
and extension 8 is required to join, the 
number to dial is 5. A 6 is dialled for 
extension 9 and 8 is dialled for exten- 
sion 1 and so on. 

As if this was not enough, it is possible 
for any number of parties to join in. In 
this case the number to dial will be the 
difference between the number of the 
last extension to join and that of the 
potential newcomer. This has all the 
overtones of impending chaos (es- 
pecially if junior discovers it), but the 
facility is there. 


The inside story 

The circuit diagram in figure 2 is fairly 
complicated but construction is helped 
over this problem by the use of the 
printed circuit board. The complete 
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Figure 2. The circuit diagram for each telephone set. 
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circuit is fitted into the telephone set 
of each extension required. 

A voltage level of 25 to 30 V exists on 
the speech line (L) but no current is 
drawn from this until the handset is 
lifted and the dial is operated. When this 
happens, line ‘b’ is switched to earth via 
the dialling switch (once for every 
number dialled — plus one extra). When 
line ‘b’ is first taken low, pin 10 of A3 
follows suit. The output of A3 then sets 
FF2 (via N2 and N6) which causes T1 
to switch'on with the aid of A2. Now 
the speech line L is directly connected 
to ‘b’ of the telephone, and the dial 
pulses will be sent along the speech line 
to all other extensions. The pulses on 
the speech line produced by the dialling 
mechanism are approximately 40 ms in 
length with a pulse interval of about 


The first pulse received by all the exten- 
sions will reset the counter IC1, FF1 


and FF2, The following pulses are’ 


then counted by 1C1. Comparator A1, 
together with D2, R3 and C3, forms a 
retriggerable monostable which will pro- 
vide a clock pulse to FF1 0.2 seconds 
after the last dialling pulse arrives. At 
the required extension the linked out- 
put (between one output of IC1, 
Q1...09, to m) will be high thus 
setting FF1. The Q output of this flip- 
flop will now go high and connect the 
speech line (L) to the handset by means 
of A2 and T1. At the same time, the 0 
output of FF3 (now high) will start the 
oscillator around N65 and ring the bell 
via T4...76. When the handset is 
lifted, FF1 is reset and the bell stops 
ringing. The person at the extension is 
now connected to the caller. 

All other extensions are disconnected. 
The O output of FF1 will be low with 
the result that T1 will be switched off. 
LED D5 will be lit, denoting that the 
line is busy. 

If the handset of the telephone being 
called is not lifted (there is a good 
programme on television), FF3 will be 
reset and the bell will stop ringing. 


Power supply 

Power consumption of the whole 
telephone system will be very low and 
the power supply shown in figure 3 will 
be quite sufficient. The supply must 
fulfil three requirements. The 12 V is 
used to supply the power for all elec- 
tronics and the 7812 regulator IC takes 
care of this easily. The U line provides 
the power for ringing the bells and is 
provided for by the two 18 V secondary 
windings of the transformer in series. 
The purpose of the L line may not be 
quite as obvious. As many readers may 
know, the microphone inserts in the 
handsets are carbon granule capsules 
and these require a voltage across them 
to allow them to function. 

All the four output lines of the power 
supply; 0, 12 V, L and U are connected 
to the printed circuit boards of all the 
extensions, 


telephones. A heatsink is required for 1C1. 


The printed circuit boards 

The track patterns and layouts of the 
printed circuit boards for the extension 
circuits and power supply are shown in 
figures 4 and 5. It is strongly rec- 
ommended that printed circuit boards 
are used, since one complete circuit of 
figure 2 is required for each extension 
telephone set. As previously mentioned, 
only one power supply is required for 
the whole system. 

The extension board is small enough to 
be mounted in a small box under or 
near to the telephone of each extension 
or even in the telephone itself. However, 
this will depend on the telephone, since 
not all of them have enough internal 
free space to accommodate the extra 
board. The ‘line busy’ LED must 
obviously be mounted so that it is 
visible to the user. 

Two points to note regarding the 
printed circuit board. It will be seen in 
figure 4 that there are a row of points 
on the board, marked 1...9 and m. 
A link connected between m and one 
of the numbers will give that extension 
that particular number (link m to 6 = 
extension 6). It should be remembered 
to provide the regulator IC7 on the 
power supply with a heatsink, especially 
important if a lot of extensions are 
being considered. 


The wiring 

The interconnections between the tele- 
phone sets are made by means of a four 
way cable and, if figure 1 is followed, 
will create no problems. Bear in mind 
that the U connection will not be found 
on the power supply board. This line 
carries the bell ringing voltage and 
must be connected in the power 
supply directly to one end of the 18 V 
secondary winding of the mains trans- 
former as shown in figure 1. 


82147-3 


Figure 3. This power supply will be sufficient for the complete network of up to nine 


Parts list for figures 2 and 4 


Resistors: 

R1,R23=1M 
R2,R13,R24,R25,R30 = 100 k 
R3,R21 = 4M7 
R4,R6,R7,R11,R17,R20,R22,R29 = 1k 
R5 = 22k 

R8,R9 = 47k 

R10 = 2202 

R12=4k7 

R14=12k 

R15,R16 = 2k2 

R18 = 330 k 

R19 = 220k 

R26 = 2M2 

R27,R28 = 3k9 

R31 = 18k 


Capacitors: 
C1,C5 = 100n 
C2=100p 

C3 =68n 

C4= 1/50 V 
C6 = 1H/16 V 
C7 = 145/16 V 
C8,C9=1n 
C10,C12=470n 
C11=33n 

C13 = 14/16 V Tantalum 
C14=10n 


Semiconductors: 
71,76 = BD 242 
T2 = BC640 
T3,T5 = BC 547B 
14,17 = BC557B 
D1.., D4,D6,D7,D8 = 1N4148 
DS=LED 

D9 = 1N4001 

1C1 = 4017 
1C2,IC6 = 4013 
1C3,1C5 = 4093 
IC4 = LM339 
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Figure 4. The printed circuit board for figure 2. One is required for each telephone. All external 
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connections are made on one edge of the board. 


Parts list power supply figures 3 and 5 


Resistors: 
R32 = 180 2 
R33 = 8202 


Capacitors: 
C15,C16 = 1000 1/35 V 
C17= 10u/16 V 
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Figure 5, The printed circuit board for the 
power supply. Only one is required. 
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Semiconductors: Miscellaneous: 


D10...D13 = 1N4001 


IC7 = 7812 heat sink for IC7 


Tr1 = transformer 2 x 18 V/250 mA 


a home telephone system 


How to connect the telephone set itself 
will probably be the most popular 
question. Here is where the major 
difficulty may present itself due to the 
fact that the telephone sets that are 
available on the surplus market may 


have originated anywhere. However, it is 
relatively safe to assume that most, if 
not all, telephone networks will have 
been based on the G.P.O. system. 
Having said that, we must advise readers 
that this is an area where Murphy’s law 
is most active. It is strongly hoped that 
the four rather nice telephones you have 
just picked up at the right price were 
not designed solely for use as replace- 
ments for the unique Klutterbang 
exchange that existed in the middle of 
the Burmian jungle in 1934! 

Whatever sets you may have found, 
figure 6 should help. Coupled to this, 
our spies in B.T. (planted in 1953 for 
just such an occasion) have sent us the 
following information. In most ex- 
G.P.O. telephones, the BE line (in 
figure 6) will be labelled connection 16. 
The ‘a’ connection will be 9 and the ‘b’ 
will be 19. The circuit in figure 6a is 
what you can expect to find in the 
average telephone set, but our system 
here requires the circuit of figure 6b. 
Our agent informs us from the inscru- 
table B.T. that the simple removal of a 
wire strap between connections 17 and 
18 will be all that is necessary for the 
change to be made, But we don’t believe 
a word of that, do we? So... we in- 
vented a simple test procedure to find 
the truth of the matter. 

Use one of the 18V_ transformer 
windings as a test voltage and connect a 
100 4/35 V electrolytic capacitor in 
series with one lead, for self-preser- 
vation and protection against any 
damage to the telephone. Connect this 
test voltage across any two terminals on 
the telephone set (normally only 3 or 4 
in use... hopefully). If the bell rings 
you have the bell connection, ‘a’ and 
BE, If the result is a loud hum in the 
earpiece, then the ‘test voltage’ is con- 
nected across ‘a’ and ‘b’. 

Hands up those readers who got it right 
first time ... ! Who believes in Murphy’s 
law now? 


Final remarks 

A few pointers are included here to 
provide readers with a ‘ring of con- 
fidence’ in the final stages. 

The reference levels of the comparators 
A1...A4 are set at a level of 3.75 V. 
This is verified if LED D5 lights as soon 
as one handset is lifted (A4 operating 
correctly). If this is not the case then 
the value of R17 can be modified. It 
may also be necessary to change the 
value of R18 if the LED still does not 
behave correctly. 

The bell may be caused to switch off 
inadvertently by the current sensor T1 
although this is unlikely as the majority 
of telephones have a power consump- 
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Figure 6. The first drawing shows the circuit that is expected to be found in the normal 
telephone set. Drawing 6b is the circuit required for the home telephone system. Notes on the 


changes are in the text, 


b 


tion of about 20 to 25 mA. 

The voltage level at pin 10 of A3 must 
become practically OV when the 
handset is lifted in order to connect the 
telephone to the speech line. 

It is also possible to use a two wire 
interconnection between the telephones 
if a small power supply is provided in 
each set. This will supply each tele- 
phone with its own power for the 
speech line. This may be very useful for 
some installations. 

The discerning reader may miss the 
realism of crossed lines and wrong 
numbers but a steady diet of B.T. each 
day should help! 
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synthesised sound animation 


The recognised method used by syn- 
thesiser builders is, the one already 
mentioned; several VCOs in parallel. 
Readers wishing to know more about 
this particular technique should refer to 
the Elektor Formant books. We are 
certainly not going into it in this article 
simply because, the alternative intro- 
duced here, is a more viable proposition. 
And, anyway, apart from being expens- 
ive the results achieved by the conven- 
tional method can sometimes be com- 
pletely unpredictable. 

In our opinion the best solution is to 
use a single VCO and still produce the 
same end result. First of all we need a 
single VCO producing a sawtooth wave- 


synthesised 


sound 


animation 


an inexpensive way of phase-shifting a 


sawtooth waveform 


Sound animation or to put it in another way: the changing, delaying or 
phase shifting of any periodic waveform, enhances any final result, 


sometimes quite dramatically. 


One way of achieving this is by using several VCOs in parallel, each one 
having a tiny tuning deviation. The result is a rich ensemble type sound, 
but, unfortunately it is expensive, and time consuming to build. 

This article introduces an effective solution which although being 
relatively inexpensive produces the same results. 


form. The animation circuit is based 
upon an algebraic phase shift of this 
waveform. The input to the circuit is 
the sawtooth signal from the VCO, 
while the output is a sawtooth that is 
shifted in time from the original by an 
amount depending on the control volt- 
age. Thus the shift is already under 
voltage control. If a number of these 
units (typically eight), are used in paral- 
lel, a rich animated bright sound results. 
As a matter of interest A1 in figure 1, 
can be used to provide the inverted 
sawtooth signal for all the phase shift 
circuits used. This means that all the 
additional circuits will not require A1, 
saving components! 
Figure 1 illustrates one way of achieving 
the necessary shift. The circuit has three 
main stages: 
© An inverter A1. 
@ An adder or summing up stage A2. 
@ A comparator and rectifier A3 and 
D1. 
The reference voltage level (UR) will 
have a direct influence on the time shift 
of the output compared to the input. 
Figure 2 clearly indicates this. 
Figure 2c illustrates the result of adding 
the following constituents: 
@ A pulse form positive signal which 
has an amplitude, equal to the peak- 
to-peak value of the sawtooth. 
® a negative going edge which corre- 
sponds to the positive edge of the 
sawtooth, that is as far as the time fac- 
tor is concerned. 
@ The sawtooth voltages depicted as 
the dotted signal line shown in fig- 
ure 2a, 
Turn figure 2c upside down and add the 
D.C. voltage value to the result as shown 
in figure 2c. The final result is a time/ 
phase shifted sawtooth as depicted by 
the solid black lines in figure 2a. The 
phase shift basically equals the pulse 
width of the signal illustrated in fig- 
ure 2b. 
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A1,A2,A3 = %4LM 324 
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Figure 1. The circuit diagram of the sawtooth shifter. 
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In practice it is not the voltage but the 
currents which are added (see figure 1). 
The dotted lines in figure 2a, correlate 
to the current passing through R3. 
Assuming P1 has been correctly cali- 
brated, the current passing through P1 
and D1 is depicted by the shape and 
value of the curve in figure 2b. There 
are two further additional D.C. factors 
represented by the currents through R5 
and R4. All of this is necessary in order 
to ensure that the shifted sawtooth 
swings around the OV potential, just 
like the input signal. 

Looking at figure 1, you will notice 
that the circuit contains three presets, 
so don’t expect to carry out the cali- 
bration procedure in just a few minutes. 


0.10 V higher than the negative supply 
voltage of the LM324 (typically 
—15V). The output signal of A2 should 
be the same as the inverted version of 
the one shown in figure 2c, which inci- 
dentally will only occur when P1 has 
been correctly set. In this case P1 is 
turned until the positive going edges of 
the sawtooth are no longer interrupted 
by any short positive or negative ‘jumps’. 
P3 is used to add sufficient D.C. com- 
ponents in order for the output to have 
a D.C. potential of 0 V. The phase/time 
shift is adjusted with P2. The range is 
from zero to one a full sawtooth cycle. 

As already mentioned at the-beginning 
of the article, for each additional cir- 
cuit, A1, resistors R1 and R2 are not 
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Figure 2. The function of the shifter visualised. 
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Calibration 

A two channel oscilloscope is an absol- 
ute must. Constructors without one will 
have to beg, steal, or borrow one, 
because it is practically impossible to do 
without it. 

First check whether the output of A11 is 
an inverted sawtooth, when compared 
with the input. Now check that the out- 
put of A3 is a signal similar in shape to 
the one shown in figure 2b. The lowest 
point of the trough should be around 


required. 

The results of using up to eight parallel 
circuits is outstanding. We don’t suggest 
using more than eight, as after this point 
the law of diminishing returns comes 
into effect. 


Literature: 

B.A, Hutchins, Analogue circuits for 
sound animation, JAES 
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Crystal oscillator 

(Elektor 87/88 Summer Circuits 1982) 

An error on the drawing may have given 
readers a little trouble, The gates G1 and G2 
of T3 should be the other way around, 


Slave flash 
(Elektor 87/88 Summer Circuits 1982) 


An error occurred on the printed circuit 
board (EPS 82549) for this project. Capacitor 
C1 is placed in parallel to R6 which is in- 
correct. To solve the problem break the 
track between the base of T3 and the negative 
end of C1, Now just link this end of C1 to the 


‘0’ point on the board, 2 


Output unit and keysoft for the 
Polyformant 

(Elektor 87/88 Summer Circuits 1982) 

In a 10 channel version the values of R7 and 
R8 must be increased to 1k5, 


Teletext decoder 

(Elektor 80 December 1981) 

Capacitor C49 on the printed circuit board 
is not shown in the drawing of figure 9. The 
C49 in the drawing is in fact C48, Values are 
as shown in the parts list, 


RAM/EPROM card for the 280 

(Elektor 85 May 1982) 

When the RAM/EPROM card is modified 
for Z80 systems, it is then not protected 
against programming errors. To overcome 
this 2C of 1C7 is linked not to earth, but to 
the RD line. Incidentally, gate N3 is drawn 
in figure 3 as a NAND. It is, of course, an 
AND gate. 


The Elektor Artist 

(Elektor 85 May 1982) 

An incorrect wiring in figure 5 may have 
caused some problems to the constructors, 
Obviously, point A of socket Ba1 must not be 
soldered to connection Ba4, but to Bal on 
the printed circuit board. The connections 1 
and B of Ba1 must be linked to S1, Similarly, 
point A of socket Ba4 must be attached to 
connection Ba4 on the board, Points | and B 
of Bad must be linked to S4, 
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the right time 
all the time... 


This circuit was designed 

as an addition to the ‘6502 
housekeeper’ published in 
the May 1982 edition. The 
two together provide an ex- 
tremely accurate time clock 
controlled by transmissions 
from the Rugby MSF transmit- 
ter. The timing is derived from 

a caesium atomic clock that 
boasts an accuracy of 2 x 10°. 
The receiver circuit described in 
this article is designed to oper- 
ate from the 60 kHz trans- 
missions (VLF) from Rugby that 
provide good reception through- 
out the U.K. 


time receiver for the Rugby MSF 


‘At 
the third stroke, 
it will be...’. How often 
have we all heard that, without 
realising that our entire life style is ruled 
by time—a concept that we haven't 
got a hold on, yet! We at Elektor are 
working on it though. Our dual made 
time machine will be published last 
month, if all goes according to plan, For 
the time being however, we have to be 
content with providing a ‘time machine’ 
that can maintain an accuracy of better 
than one second — at any time! 

A little background into the real sub- 
stance of time for those readers who 
haven't had any to think about it, may 
be appropriate. 

The second became the standard unit 
of time in 1968. In that year the 
second was defined by the Conférence 
Génerale des Poids et de Mesures as 
being 9,192,631,770 periods of the 
radiation that corresponds to the tran- 
sition between two hyperfine levels of 
the ground state of the atom caesium 
133! A suitable ground definition — 
coming from the Poids et de Mesures 
—but roughly speaking it means that 
(give or take a transition or two) there 
are about sixty to every minute! 
Anyway, the facts of the matter stand 
that you do not have to write away for 
your box of caesium atoms (complete 
with hyperfine levels), the circuits here 
can provide you with an accuracy to 
within 9,192,631,770 of all those things 
right in your own house, 


time receiver 
. for the 


It may 
well be suggested 
that we do not really need 
a clock with anything like that kind of 
accuracy and for the vast majority of us 
this is quite true. However, for various 
institutions (like laboratories) it is 
vitally important and it is these people 


that the Rugby MSF transmissions are 


aimed at, Since the service exists (and 
for nothing) why don’t we make use of 
it? The fact that it is highly accurate is 
almost beside the point for us. 


The time transmitter 


The power output of the Rugby trans- 
mitter is approximately 50kW and, 
thanks to its location, its transmissions 
can be received throughout the land. 
The transmission frequency is 60 kHz 
which is itself derived from the atomic 
standard at the National Physical 
Laboratory. The deviation of the atomic 
clock,is less than 2 x 10°3 over a period 
of 100 days, so except for the phase 
shifts that are typical of long wave 
transmissions, the carrier wave is excep- 
tionally stable. 

The Elektor clock is equipped with its 
own time base, in case the MSF trans- 
mission fails or is lost. Very short inter- 
vals, due to interference, will probably 
not be noticed as the clock continuously 
compares the indicated time with the 
signal transmitted from Rugby. 


The time signal 

The MSF carrier wave is modulated by 
reducing the amplitude to 25% at the 
beginning of each second, with the 


time receiver for the Rugby MSF 
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exception of the 59th second. This 
‘mark’ is missing altogether to denote 
the impending arrival of each new 
minute. 


The time code 

The complete time clock, including the 
exact time and full date (day of the 
week, month and year) is transmitted 
before each approaching minute. The 
second ‘markers’ are used to transmit 
the data in BCD format. The second 
marker itself consists of a break in the 
carrier with the timing for the second 
being accurate at the beginning of this 
break. Each second marker also doubles 
as the data for one bit of the trans- 
mitted information. A carrier break, if 
100 ms long, indicates a logic ‘0’ while a 
break of 200 ms is a logic ‘1’. This is 
illustrated in figure 1. 

The first 16 seconds of each new minute 
are used to correct discrepancies which 
occur between the international atomic 
time scale (used by Rugby MSF) and 
the universal time scale that relates to 
the rotation of the earth as a reference 
source, 

As mentioned, the time code infor- 
mation is transmitted during the minute 
prior to that data becoming accurate. 
The drawing in figure 2 shows what data 
bit arrives when in the minute cycle. 


The time signal receiver 


The drawing of figure 3 shows the block 
diagram of the receiver section. It was 
designed with three main parameters in 
mind: 

® high sensitivity 

® narrow band width 

® no ‘problem’ coils 

High sensitivity is achieved by the use of 
an active aerial together with a low 
noise preamp and a bandpass filter to 
keep the bandwidth narrow. Calibration 
is kept to a minimum by the use of a 
crystal oscillator and fixed coils for the 
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Figure 1, This drawing shows when the 
specific data arrives during each minute. 


bandpass filter. It was decided that a 
superhet design presented the best 
possibility of meeting all the required 
parameters. 


The receiver circuit is based on the 
TCA440 IC. This contains an RF 
preamp, a balanced mixer, a separate 
internal oscillator and an internal IF 
amplifier. Furthermore, all character- 
istics of the TCA440 are virtually 
independent of the supply voltage due 
to an internal stabiliser. 


The preamp and the triple IF stage 
require a feedback input from the 


automatic gain control. This AGC is 
obtained by rectifying and filtering the 
IF output signal and feeding it back via 
pin 9. The AGC is passed to the preamp 
via an emitter follower in the control 
amplifier and an external link between 
pin 3 and 10. 
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Figure 2. The MSF time information is 
transmitted by modulating the carrier as 
shown here. 


The MSF output at pin 7 is rectified and 
filtered before being passed to a Schmitt 
trigger. The ‘clean’ MSF signal then 
appears at TTL level at the ‘DATA’ out- 
put. The Schmitt trigger also switches 
an LED on and off at one second 
(effectively) intervals. 

The circuit for the time receiver is a 
combination of figure 4 and 5. The 
active aerial circuit is that of figure 4. 
The aerial itself consists of a coil (L8) 
wound on a ferrite rod. With the ad- 
dition of C43, this forms a tuned circuit 
that is resonant of 60 kHz. The coil can 
be moved on the ferrite rod if any 
tuning is necessary. The FET T5 and its 
associated components forms an am- 
plifier with a gain of 20. 

The aerial circuit is connected to the 
main receiver circuit by means of a 
screened cable. Power supply decoupling 
is provided by R1,C1 and C4, while R4 


fo = 700 He 
Af = 100 Hz 
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Figure 3. The receiver is based on the TCA 440 IC as shown in this block diagram. The input from the active aerial circuit is fed into pin 1 and 


the MSF data appears at pin 7. 
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time receiver for the Rugby MSF 


4 


134 turns 0.2 mm enamelled copper wire 
on 10 mm ¢ ferrite rod 10 em long 


throughout the country. 


ensures that the RF signal is not short 
circuited by the supply. 

| In the circuit of figure 5, a bandpass 
filter network with a centre frequency 
of 700 Hz and a bandwidth of 100 Hz, 
is connected between pins 12 and 16 of 
1C1. It would be easy to make the band- 
width narrower, but then calibration 
would be necessary and that is some- 
thing that we want to avoid if possible. 
1C2 divides the crystal oscillator out- 
put by 32 to provide a frequency of 
59.3 kHz. This is fed to pin 4 of IC1 
and is mixed internally with the carrier 
frequency of 60 kHz to provide a centre 
frequency of 60kHz (60,000 Hz — 
59,300 Hz = 700 Hz). This appears at 
pin 7 and is then filtered and amplified. 
The AGC voltage is obtained by rec- 
tifying the 700 Hz output by D3. The 
MSF signal reaches the DATA output 
via D4 and the Schmitt trigger formed 
by IC4. The output is tailored to TTL 
level by means of D7 and T3. The LED 
is flashed at the data frequency by 
means of T4. 

If required, the TX output (via T5) will 
provide an indication when reception 
is lost, due possibly to reception con- 
ditions or in the event of the trans- 
mitter going off. 

The power supply for the circuit is 
shown in figure 6. 


Construction 

If the printed circuit board (figure 7) 
is used no problems should be en- 
countered during construction. The 
active aerial section must be separated 
from the main receiver and fitted, 
together with the ferrite aerial, in a 
small plastic box. This will allow the 
aerial (which is mounted horizontally) 
to be rotated for the best reception. 
The connection between the two boards 
must be made via screened cable and 
small BNC connectors. 


Calibration 

The need for calibration has been 
reduced wherever possible in the circuit, 
but there are a few areas where it is 
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Figure 4. This active aerial circuit will provide good reception of the Rugby transmitter 


necessary. Connect the aerial circuit and 
power supply to the receiver. After 
checking the supply voltage turn the 
preset R25...R27 and C29 to their 
mid. position. 

Guesswork will have to be applied to 
the trimmer (C29) but ‘about right’ 
will be close enough. An oscilloscope 
must now be connected to test point 
TP2 in order to check the amplitude of 
the 700 Hz signal. Adjust the amplitude 
for a maximum by moving the coil L1 
on the ferrite rod. C29 can now be ad- 
justed to improve the amplitude still 
further. The oscillator frequency can be 
set precisely if a frequency counter is 
available. In practice, the setting of C29 
is not that critical and the mid. position 
will be fine. 

If an oscilloscope is not at hand the 
calibration can be carried out with the 
aid of a multimeter switched to the 
500 pA range. This is connected to test 
point TP1 and the above adjustments 
are made for a maximum reading on the 
meter. At the very least, a crystal 
earphone or small AF amplifier with a 
loudspeaker can be used. The reception 
is at its best when the 700 Hz tone is 
clearly audible. 


re een ce eo 
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The rectified MSF signal appears at 
TP3 and an oscilloscope connected to 
this point can be used to examine the 
waveform. 

The remaining calibration required 
concerns R25 and R27 in the Schmitt 
trigger circuit. Set R27 to its mid. 
position and rotate R25 until LED D8 


flashes. R27 can be treated as the 
‘coarse’ adjustment and R25 as the 
‘fine’! 


It will be clear that the output of the 
receiver cannot be connected to any 
simple digital circuit that drives some 
display. Some sophisticated hardware is 
required before we can tell the time. 


MSF + 6502 housekeeper 

It was stated in the summary that the 
MSF receiver was intended for use with 
the 6502 housekeeper published in the 
May 1982 issue of Elektor, The combi- 
nation of the two circuits will provide 
a clock that will remain very accurate 
Furthermore, this clock has the added 
facility of four switched outputs that 
can be programmed over the period of 
a week, 

Very briefly the 6502 housekeeper is a 
microprocessor-based circuit that is able 
to accept the MSF output of the re- 
ceiver section and decode it, in order to 
provide a visual display of the time. 

It will be remembered that the MSF 
information is transmitted throughout 
the period of each minute and there- 
fore a simple decoder will not be 
enough. The incoming data will have to 
be put into memory and processed to 
arrive at the display at precisely the 
correct time. The 6502 microprocessor 
was chosen for this task and for a 
complete and detailed description of the 
housekeeper we refer the reader to the 
May issue, since, if the construction of 
the complete clock is contemplated, 
this article will be required. 


The MSF time clock 

The MSF receiver is connected to the 
PA7 input (shown in figure 1 of the 
6502 housekeeper) with screened lead. 
(Switch SA and resistor R12 will not be 
required). The clock will start to count 
and the MSF signal stored and decoded 
as soon as the power is switched on. 
After approximately two minutes, the 
correct time in hours, minutes and 
seconds will be displayed. Thereafter, 
the clock will be adjusted by the MSF 
transmission once every minute. The 
seconds shown on the display are 
derived from the internal crystal os- 
cillator. This ensures that the clock 
will continue to run in the event of a 
reception failure. Should this occur, the 
calender program will continue to 
provide the correct date. If the internal 
oscillator has been correctly calibrated, 
the error will not exceed half a second 
per day if reception is lost for a long 
period of time. This is, hopefully, 
unlikely to happen. 
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Figure 5. The circuit diagram of the receiver. It consists of the TCA 440, a bandpass filter (between pins 12 and 16), a crystal oscillator and 
divider (I1C2) and a Schmitt trigger (IC4). TP1, TP2 and TP3 are the test points for calibration. 
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Figure 6. The power supply for the receiver consists of the usual regulator IC. 


The data will be displayed for as long as 
the ‘date’ key is held. The days of the 
week are indicated by seven LEDs. One 
LED is also used to indicate good 
reception of the Rugby MSF signal. This 
LED will flash if reception fails for any 
reason. It will cease to flash two full 
minutes after reception has been re- 
stored. This will indicate that the clock 
is once again synchronised with the 
MSF signal. 

It is worthwhile remembering that the 
NiCads in the housekeeper will maintain 
the internal time if the mains supply 
fails. The time will of course automati- 
cally be corrected when the power 
supply returns. The only noticeable 
difference will be the display becoming 
considerably dimmer. 


The software 

There are easier things to explain than 
a complete program. However, we will 
describe what it actually accomplishes. 
The MSF time code enters the house- 
keeper via line PA7. The logic ‘1’ and 
‘0’ are decoded from the pulse lengths 
and the data obtained are then stored. 
Furthermore, the beginning of each 
minute is detected and the processor 
‘bears in mind’ how many pulses are to 
be received in one minute's time. The 
data is only used when the correct 
number of pulses has been received and 
the parity check of the input data is 
correct. If an error occurs, the processor 
will automatically start counting and 
decoding afresh. The data that arrives 
during the minute will be compared to 


80524.6 


that of the previous minute. The pro- 
cessor decides that everything is all 
right when the two lots of data differ 
by exactly one minute. The data re- 
ceived last will then be indicated on 
the displays. The display multiplexing 
is controlled by the program as is the 
keyboard scanning. All switching times 
are held in memory and continuously 
checked against the displayed infor- 
mation. When the two coincide, the 
corresponding output (TO...T3) is 
switched high. 

The complete hex dump _ for 
EPROM is given in table 1. 


the 


The ASCII data outputs 


The PBO...PB6 output of the 6502 
housekeeper will now provide the MSF 
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Resistors: 
R1,R3,R41=562 
R2,R3,R11,R29 = 2k2 
R5= 100k 

R6,R16 = 6k8 

R7= 2202 

R8 = 8k2 

RQ = 1k8 

R10,R30 = 47k 

R12,R28 = 4702 
R13,R14,R15,R21,R24 = 3k3 
R17,R18,R22,R31 = 10k 
R19= 33k 

R20 = 22k 

R23=1M 

R25 = 50 k preset 

R26= 10M 

R27 = 25 k preset 
R32,R33,R34,R35 = 4k7 
R36,R37 = 100 2 
R38 = 680 2 

R39 = 180 2 

R40 = 2702 

R41 = 562 

Capacitors: 

C1,C4,C5 = 47/16 V 
C2=1n 

C3 = 14/16 V 
C6,C13,C17,C19,C21,C25 = 470 n 
C7,C27,C39,C40 = 100 n 
C8,C10 = 680p 

C9 = 1nd 

C11=10n 
C12,C18=56n 

C14,C15 = 10u/10 V 
C16 = 4u7/16 V 

C20 = 242/10 V 

C22,C23 = 47/3 V 
C24,C32,C34 = 1/6 V 
C26 = 1H/10V 

C28 = 100p 
C29=4...40p trimming capacitor 
C30 = 10 2/10 V tantalum 
C31 = 10 4/16 V tantalum 
C33 = 447/10 V : 
C35 = 680 n 

C36 = 180 n 

C37 = 22/16 V 

C38 = 100 u/10 V 

C41 = 4704/25 V 

C42 = 10 u/25 V tantalum 
C43 = 4n7 

C44,C45 = 47/6 V 


Coils: 
L1,L2=8,2mH 
L3...L7=100mH 
L8 = see text 


Semiconductors: 
D1,D2,D5,D6,D13,D14 = 1N4148 
D3,D4 = DUG 

D7 = 4V7/0,4 W zener 
D8=LED 
D9...D12= 1N4001 
Ti = BF 494 
T2,T3,T4 = BC547B 
TS5 = BF 256C 

T6 = BC557B 

IC1 = TCA 440 
1C2=CD 4060 

IC3 = 78L08 

1C4 = 741 

IC5 = 78L12 


80524-2 
Figure 7. The printed circuit board for the complete receiver. The active aerial section must be 
separated from the main receiver before assembly can be started. The electrolytic capacitors 
are mounted vertically. 


time in ASCII code. All data (time and 
date) is read out once per second for a 
period of approximately 600 ps. This 
period can be identified by the fact 
that only two of the PB4...PB6 lines 
(either PB4 and PB5 or PBS and PB6) 
will be at logic ‘1’ simultaneously. At 


Miscellaneous: 

X-tal = 1897.600 kHz crystal 
Tr1 = transformer 15 V/100 mA 
S1 = double pole mains switch 
F = fuse 200 mA 


time receiver for the Rugby MSF 


any other time (during the display 
routine) only one of them will be at 
logic ‘1’. Table 2 shows when the data 
outputs take place. The time sequence 
and the letters shown in figure 8 corre- 
spond to the table. K 
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Table 1 


800: D& 
810: EO 
820: E8 
830: 9A 
840: A2 
850: 00 
860: 30 
870: A2 
880: 10 
890: A2 
8A0: 5F 
8B0: 1C 
8C0: 55 
8D0: 5D 
8EO: 55 
8FO: 26 
900: C6 
910: CO 
g20: 55 
930: FA 
940: 46 
950: 67 
960: 89 
970: FB 
980: 66 
990: 09 
9A0: OB 
9B0: 99 
9cO: 4c 
gDO: B9 
9EO: 00 
9FO: B9 
A0O: DO 
A10: 01 
A20: 82 
A30: 82 
AMO: 20 
A50: 85 
A60: OA 
ATO: 08 
A80: O4 
A90: 45 
AAO: EO 
ABO: 4A 
ACO: 49 
ADO: 01 
AEO: 4A 
AFO: 8A 
BOO: 4A 
B10: DO 
B20: 1C 
B30: 82 
BHO: 20 
B50: 09 
B60: DO 
B70: 09 
B80: A2 
B90: FD 
BAO: DO 
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Figure 8. This illustrates the time sequence of the ASCII outputs 
PBO ... PB6 of the 6502 housekeeper. The letters relate to table 2. 
The photograph was taken on Monday 22.06.81 at 13.33.01. 
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Table 2 

RBGiar scary BO. PBG ...... PBO 
A1100000 Bod * * * * seconds 
Codeig0, 08000 1 yg 71 ti .sost o® om. gecond tens 
Bens On0N0%.1 0 FOU * * * * minutes 
Geib=tOvOx0F'1 41 HO 11 * * * * minute tens 
Tested OO""1 0 0 301414 * * * * hours 
Kel, 2 0. 0) Mil0° 1 Low * * * * hour tens 
Mt. 4°00 4.4.70 NO11 * * ‘* * days 
O14 1 O50. 4 4 Sanntt petgiigti towne <h. eBVideurane 
G1 1. 0; “I 10° 101.50 R011 * * * * weekday 
Sth 0° 10: (On, aaicem ot nl qihunuen mney Onis 
Ud Wie, 10 4 vod11* * * * month tens 
WAL at Oat ii. 0) 10. x0O11 * * * * years 

Yo ty PhO. rT OF 4 Zz01%1%* * * * year tens 


Table 2. The ASCII code data outputs PBO. . . PB6 of the 6502 
housekeeper. 
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When connecting three phase motors to the power 
source, confusion can arise if the cable markings are 
incorrect, illegible or non-existant. How do you deal 
with this problem? The simple answer lies in the circuit 
described here, where an optical indication of power on each 
of the three phases is provided together with an indication of 
the direction of motor rotation. The completed circuit is self- 
powered and compact and can be fitted as a permanent indicator if 
desired. 


Those of our readers who are familiar 
with three phase mains power supplies 
will no doubt be fullly aware of the 
confusion that can arise if, for one 
reason or another, the supply cables 
lose their identification. The problem 
is increased by the fact that either the 
motor being connected will not run at 
all (in which case the fault will in- 
variably be blamed on the motor), or 
the motor will run the reverse direction. 
The latter case brings with it the atten- 
dant possibility of damage to equipment 
being driven. This is as good a case as 
any for building a phase detector. 

The circuit derives its power from the 
three phase supply under test and 
therefore requires no batteries or 
power supply. Three LEDs will indicate 
that power actually exists on the 
cables of the three phase supply, when 
connected. The output of the circuit 
consists of three further LEDs arranged 
in the form of a triangle. These are 
a ‘running light’ display and show the 
direction of rotation of the motor when 
it is connected to the three phase 
supply in a similar manner, 


electronic rotating field 
direction indicator 


The circuit 

As has already been mentioned, the 
circuit derives its power from the three 
phase supply. This results in a very 
unfamiliar power supply in the circuit 
diagram of figure 1 and readers will 
be forgiven for not having spotted it 
immediately. It basically consists of 
capacitors C1 . . . C3, diodes D1, D4 
and D7 and the reservoir capacitor, 
C7. The resistors R1 . . . R3 are in- 
cluded to limit the initial capacitor 
charging current. The diodes form a 


three phase half-wave rectifier which 
provides a d.c. voltage across C7. This 
voltage level is then stabilised to 10 V 
by the zener diode D10. 

The LEDs D3, D6 and DQ are the 
indicators that check the three phase 
connections. If one phase is connected 
incorrectly or power does not exist on 


three phase tester 


that phase then the corresponding LED 
will not light. Furthermore, if a connec- 
tion is made to the neutral line instead 
of a phase, the LED will light at about 
half its normal brightness. These checks 
take care of the incoming supply. 
The remainder of the circuit provides 
the rotation indicator for a three phase 
motor, The phases of a three phase 
supply (normally indicated by the 
colours red, yellow and green) provide 
sine wave voltages with a frequency of 
50 Hz that are phase shifted apart by 
120°. The voltage is 220 V with respect 
to the neutral line. 

Phase detection is essential for the 
circuit to be able to display the direc- 
tion of rotation. In the case of the red 
phase (the top one in the circuit dia- 
gram) this is carried out by C4, D11, 
D12 and R7. These components to- 
gether provide a pulse output at point 1 
in the circuit that corresponds to a 
particular point in the sine wave of 
that phase input. It follows then that 
points 1, 2 and 3 in the circuit are 
relative to the phase angles of the 
three phases. 

One other parameter essential to the 
circuit is of course the pulse sequence 
from the three phases. This is ‘decoded’ 
by means of the flip-flops FF1 and FF2 
and the two gates N3 and N4. The R 
phase (red LED) is used as a reference. 
Rotation of the field will be clockwise 


Direction detection 

How the logic circuit for direction 
detection makes sense of the pulse 
sequence of the three phases is quite 
straightforward, if we start with an 
input from the red phase (input R). A 
pulse at point 1 will set flip-flop FF1. 


three phase tester 
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D1,D2,D4,D5,D7,D8 = 1N4001 
D1... D21 = 1N4148 

FF1, FF2 = IC2 = 4013 
N1...N4=IC3 = 4093 

N5 ,..N8 = 1C4 = 4093 
NQ...N14=1C5 = 4049 


Figure 1, The circuit diagram of the three phase tester, Three of the LEDs provide an indication that power exists on the three phases, The 
remaining three LEDs form a running light display to indicate the direction of rotation of the motor, 


Its Q output will now be logic 1 (high) 
which enables gate N3. With clockwise 
rotation a pulse from point 2 will now 
follow and this will be passed by N3 to 
the clock input of FF2 via N4. The 
Q output of this flip-flop will now also 
be at logic 1. The final pulse to arrive 
in this chain of events will be that of 
phase T (green) at point 3 and, when it 
occurs, this will reset both flip-flops. 
Since this all happens at 50 times a 
second it is not a lot of good to us as it 
stands. The simple answer would be to 
have a LED that lights when rotation is 
clockwise and this is exactly what we 
can have at point B in the circuit. The 
train of logic 1 pulses from the O out- 
put of FF2 is ‘stored’ by capacitor C9 
to provide a constant ‘high’ at the out- 
put of the inverter N10. A LED at this 
point would light to indicate that 
direction of rotation is clockwise. 
That takes care of the clockwise indi- 
cator but what about anti-clockwise? 
Figure 2 tells us that, in this case, phase 
is phase R is followed by phase S and 
then T. It will be anti-clockwise if 
phase R is followed by T and then S. 
This is clearly illustrated in figure 2. 


Running lights 

We were tempted to call the rotation 
indicator display a Progression of 
R must be followed by T and S in that 
order. This means that the pulse at 
point 3 will be continually resetting 
FF1 before the S phase pulse at point 2 
can reach the input of gate N3, with the 
result that FF2 will never be set. Its 0 
output will therefore remain low. A 
LED at point A will now be lit to advise 
the world that the direction of rotation 
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Figure 2. This illustrates the six possible combinations of phase sequence with respect to points 


1,2 and 3 in the circuit diagram. 


is anti-clockwise! This is all very fine for 
a simple yes/no indication, but the 
silicon chip must be capable of better 
things! 

Horizontal Illuminated Lights In Se- 
quence (PHILIS?!) but the LEDs are 
formed in a triangle. This led us to 
Progressive Illuminated Lights Equally 
Sequenced which is something else to 
sit down and think about...! So running 
lights it is, with one LED at each corner 
of a triangle to give a very clear indi- 


cation of motor rotation. The basis of 
this section of the circuit is the CMOS 
decade decoder 1C1, together with the 
clock oscillator formed by the gates N1 
and N2. Two outputs of the decoder are 


fed to the N5 . .. N8, which are in turn 
controlled by the yes/no signals at point 
A and B. If A is high the lights run in an 
anticlockwise direction round the tri- 
angle and if B is high in a clockwise di- 
rection, It will be obvious that since N9 
and N10 are inverters, A and B can 
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Photo. A good quality insulated case is considered essential. The completed three phase 
detector is shown here fitted in a BOC 450 case from West Hyde. 
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Parts list: 


Resistors: 

R1,R2,R3 = 1k 
R4,R5,R6,R10,R12=1M 
R7,R8,R9,R13,R14 = 100 k 
R11 = 4k7 

R15 = 4702 


Capacitors: 

C1,C2,C3 = 220 n/630 V 
C4,C5,C6 =10n 

C7 = 1000 2/16 V 
C8=470n 
C9,C10=100n 
Semiconductors: 
D1,D2,D4,D5,D7,D8 = 1N4001 
D3,D22 = LED red 
D6,D23 = LED yellow 
D9,D24 = LED green 
D10 = 10 V/1 W zener 
D11...D21 = 1N4148 
1C1 = 4017 

IC2 = 4013 

1C3,1C4 = 4093 

IC5 = 4049 


Spee 


Figure 3 and 4. All the necessary components are mounted on the printed circuit board. The component layout of the printed circuit board. 


never be at the same logic level...a fairly 
convenient state of affairs! LED D23 is 
controlled directly by the Q1 output of 
IC1 without interference from either of 
the A andB signals. Being the centre 
LED at all times, it does not need to 
concern itself about direction! 


Construction 

A point to note regarding the three 
LEDs D22 ...D24. Care must be taken 
when wiring these as one placed in the 


wrong position will play havoc and 
provide a 100% incorrect display! 
While not wishing to go on at great 
length about the safety aspect of a 
project of this nature, it must be borne 
in mind that any three phase supply 
carries a totally unhealthy respect for 
human feelings and may be backed up 
by far larger fuses than are normally 
found in the domestic tranquility of 
the home! Be reminded, a 150 amp fuse 
will make a lot of pretty colours with 


your screwdriver before you can say 
999! The completed circuit must be 
housed in a good quality plastic or resin 
based case with three, preferably 
locking type, sockets for connecting the 
inputs from the phases. The LEDs can 
be positioned anywhere on the case that 
is convenient provided that they can be 
easily read. It is strongly advised that all 
testing of the circuit should be carried 
out with the printed circuit board 
mounted in the case. KK 
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Video colour pattern generator 


The RGB-11 is aimed at the market for both 
commercial and hobby VDU'’s including video 
games and CCTV. It is a small compact hand 
held pattern generator and delivers red, green 
and blue TTL or lower level signals compat- 
ible with VDU or video games requirements. 


The unit has 8 basic patterns available which 
are; colour-bars — red, blue, green and white 
rasters — grey scale — cross hatch and vertical 
lines, The internal rechargeable battery gives 
approximately 4 hours use from an overnight 
charge or can be used continuously via a 
mains adaptor. This unique hand held unit 
comes complete with rechargeable battery, 
connecting cable, adaptor/rechargeable and 
carrying case, It is fully guaranteed for 12 
months and costs £120 (exc. VAT). 

House of Instruments Ltd., 

Clifton Chambers, 

62 High Street, 

Saffron Walden, 

Essex CB10 1EE, 

Telephone: 0799.24922 


(2447 M) 


Audible digital multimeter 


This hand held instrument, the MIC-6000Z 
digital multimeter, is designed for both field 
and laboratory use and features one rotary 
switch to select both function and range at 
the same time. It requires only two input 
terminals to measure both AC and DC voltage, 
current and resistance with a third terminal 
for high current measurement. Operation of 
the unit is easier than a traditional analogue 
multimeter, 

The 3% digit LCD features large 0.5 inch easy 
to read numerals with automatic decimal 
point, over-range and polarity indication. 800 
hours of operation are achieved from a stan- 
dard 9 V battery while the battery condition 
is continuously monitored and a warning dis- 
played during the last 20% of life, Line oper- 
ation is possible using a 9V AC to DC 
adaptor, 

Measurement functions include AC and DC 
voltages to 1000 V with a basic DC accuracy 
of 0.5%, AC and DC current to 10 A, resist- 
ance to 20Mohms, diode and switched 


audible continuity check. All functions are 
fully protected against overload, Full scale 
resistance test voltages will not turn on com- 
ponents, allowing ‘‘in-situ’’ resistance measure- 
ments and quick continuity checks to be 
detected easily by an audible buzzer. The 
instrument uses a dual slope integrating A to 
D converter giving fast recovery from over- 
range. 
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This DMM weighs only 330 grams including 
battery and is carefully designed to give long 
and reliable performance for all applications. 
Priced at £46.00 complete with free battery, 
test leads, spare fuses and instruction manual, 
the MIC-6000Z is fully guaranteed for one 
year, 

House of Instruments Ltd., 

Clifton Chambers, 

62 High Street, 

Saffron Walden, 

Essex CB10 1EE. 

Telephone: 0799.24922 
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Time switch 


A new micro-electronic time control switch 
which can be programmed for up to 168 
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different switchings a week is available from 
Sauter Automation Limited. Called the 
Memotime, this time control switch is as easy 
to operate as a pocket calculator and is so 
reliable that Sauter is offering a special 10 
year free service arrangement, The Memotime 
enables a complex series of timing commands 
to be programmed through a single unit which 
would previously have required a range of 
mechanical time switches, 

The Memotime has 24 memory addresses 
which allow 168 switching times to be set 
with a minimum interval between switchings 
of only one minute. A running reserve also 
ensures that it will continue to operate for up 
to 48 hours following any power disruption. 
Accurate to within one second, the Memo- 
time has 12 pockets calculator-like buttons 
with which programmes can be set in detail. 
Instructions on how to operate these are also 
printed on a plastic drawer which slots into 
the casing of the device for quick reference. 
To further aid the user, an illuminated panel 
on the face shows a constant read-out of the 
day of the week, hours and minutes as well 
as the on or off switching status, The Memo- 
time has a switching capacity, through single 
pole changeover contacts, of 10 Amps at 
250 V, It can be either wall or panel mounted 
and is supplied with a separate terminal block 
with plug-in socket, The Memotime will be 
available from September 1, at a list price of 
£66 (plus VAT). 

Sauter Automation Ltd., 

165 Bath Road, 

Slough, 

Berkshire, 

Telephone: 0753.39221 


(2450 M) 
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Half height floppy disc drive 


The FD-55E and FD-55F are half height 
drives which give 0.5 Megabyte and 1 Mega- 
byte storage capacity respectively, The two 
devices satisfy single sided and double sided 
requirements and the track to track access 
time is reduced to less than 3 ms, Recording 
density is 96 TP! and FM or MFM recording 
methods can be employed. 2Mbytes of 
information can be stored in the space pre- 
viously needed to store 1 Mbyte, Side by side, 
two drives can be neatly packaged beneath a 
QYinch monitor or above a standard QWERTY 
keyboard, taking up only 41,3 mm in height. 
The compact drives are ideally suited for 
use in intelligent terminals or as back-up for 
5%" Winchester drives. 


A direct drive DC brushless motor is used 
which can be run continuously. The head 
load mechanism is solenoid operated and an 
optional contact mechanism (without the 
solenoid) can be specified, 

Tekdata Electronics, 

Unit 1, 

Federation Road, 

Burslem, 

Stoke-on-Trent ST6 4HY. 

Telephone: 0782.813631 
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Backlighting for LCDs 


An electroluminescent backlighting panel, 
which is highly reliable and bright is now 
available from Electronic Hobbies Ltd, The 
panel has a thin profile permitting high 
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density packaging, low power consumption, 
and is easily mounted with a pressure sensi- 
tive adhesive front surface, It has a cold light 
source eliminating any heat problems and 
eliminating the need for sockets and bulbs. 
Diffusors and reflectors provide uniform 
lighting across the entire lamp surface. Back- 
lighting is green, working voltages are in the 
range 41 V to 130 V, and it will operate at 
frequencies of up to 600 Hz. 

With IC style tinned leads spaced nominally 
at 5,08mm, the panel is easily compatible 
with printed circuit boards. Overall dimensions 
are as follows — package size 22.9 x 53.1 mm, 
lit size 19.3 x 47 mm, length 30.2 mm and lit 
area 907.1 mm sq. The panel costs £6 (plus 
P&P at £0.45 & VAT). 

Electronic Hobbies Ltd., 

17 Roxwell Road, 

Chelmsford, 

Essex CM1 2LY. 

Telephone: 0245,62149 
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Single trace oscilloscope with 
built-in component tester 


The capabilities of the type 3030 single trace 
oscilloscopes are extended beyond the range 
of a normal scope with the inclusion of a 
built-in component tester; active and passive 
components, including diodes, transistors 
and FETs can be tested in and out of circuit, 
test results are displayed instantly on the 
CRT. Thus the 3030 has increased use as a 
test and trouble shooting instrument. 


With front panel controls clearly marked and 
related functions and controls colour linked, 
the 3030 is designed to achieve the optimum 
styling size, Having a 15 MHz bandwidth and 
deflection coefficients from 5mV to 20 V/ 
div, it is ideal for investigating low level cir- 
cuits and allows the onscreen measurement 
of high levels, Vertical performance is fully 
complemented by a wide range time base 
with 18 sweep speeds plus a variable, covering 
the range 200 ns to 200 ms/div. 

With two trigger modes, automatic and level, 
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market 


the 3030 will lock to any repetitive waveform 
and display a bright base line at all sweep 
speeds in the absence of an input signal in the 
auto mode, The level mode features reliable 
triggering for complex signals. Giving 50 
percent more display area than normally 
found for this price range and performance 
bracket, it has an 8 x 10 div rectangular CRT, 
with bright high definition display. It also has 
a 200 mV calibration signal. 

With the incorporation of a component tester, 
this scope would be an ideal test and 
measuring instrument for the hobbyist. Priced 
at £ 145 (plus P&P at £ 12.00 and VAT). 
Electronic Hobbies Ltd., 

17 Roxwell Road, 

Chelmsford, 

Essex CM1 2LY, 

Telephone: 0245-62149 
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Solar cells 


The SB-250 series solar cells from Solartron 
can be arranged in series or parallel and have 
many uses, including charging NiCad batteries, 
button cells and stacks. (On a sunny day, 
light energy in the UK, can be in excess of 
500 W/m?), Features of these cells include 
high efficiency and unlimited life. They have 
a low iron, high transmission glass protective 
surface with cells in silicone rubber pottant, 
The base plate is anodised aluminium, 

The SB-250-2 has an output voltage of 2 V 
with output current of 550 mA and an open 
circuit voltage of 2.5 V, the SB-250-8A has an 
output voltage of 8 V with output current of 
95 mA and an open circuit voltage of 11,0 V. 
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All current values are nominal at 2800°K and 
25°C at 100 mW/m? Tungsten, Weight is just 
150 gms, dimensions are 150 x 85 x 5mm, 
Stotron Ltd, 

Haywood Way, 

Ivyhouse Lane, 

Hastings, 

Sussex. 

Telephone: 0424.442160 
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market 


Lithium batteries 


A new range of high quality lithium batteries 
from SANYO said to be today’s most ad- 
vanced, are now available from Stotron. The 
lithium battery features include high voltage 
and high energy density, They have an ex- 
tremely long shelf life and are absolutely safe, 


Lithium 


LITINUM BATTERY CR aN SV. 


Maden Jipave00n 


LFV2W 3V 


having no corrosive electrolyte and unpressur- 
ised cells. They also have a wide temperature 
Operating range, Button and cylindrical styles 
are available, 

Stotron Ltd., 

Haywood Way, 

/vyhouse Lane, 

Hastings, 

Sussex, 

Telephone: 0424,442160 
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Cassette Storage System 


Like all great ideas C-Box is simple, a spring 
loaded drawer delivers your cassette at the 
touch of a button, When closed the drawer 
keeps your cassette dust free and splined hubs 
prevent the cassette from unwinding. Designed 
around this unique idea are cassette storage 
systems for the car, the home and portable 
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units for leisure activities. 

The auto units are made of a special material 
for safety. The portable units are housed 
in tough A,B.S. plastic for durability and, 
the C-Box for the home uses separate stack- 
able units so that you can design your own 
cassette storage system to fit into shelves, 
cupboards, drawers or anywhere you need 
cassettes to hand, 

Fischer C-Box, 

Fischer House, 

25 Newtown Road, 

Marlow, 

Bucks. 

Telephone: 06284,72882 
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Ultra-high resolution TV tubes 


A new type of ultra high resolution colour 
cathody ray tube, capable of displaying up to 
6500 alpha numeric characters on a 14-inch 
screen has been introduced in the UK by 
Impectron Ltd. Developed in Japan by NEC, 
the type 370MKB22 tube has been designed 
with office automation, data processing and 
word processing systems in mind, 

Secret of the new tube is the use of a 0.2 mm 
pitch shadowmask, compared with 0.3mm 
pitch shadowmasks currently used for the 
finest display applications and 0.6 mm pitch 
for the tubes used in domestic TV appli- 


cations. The new shadowmasks are the 
product of recent advances in precision op- 
tical exposure and etching technology. To 
get the best from the ultra-fine shadowmasks, 
NEC have improved convergence performance, 
resulting not only in higher resolution, but 
also in smoother display and better picture 
quality. As a result, horizontal resolution is 
improved from previous levels of around 
700 pixels to more than 1100 pixels, i.e, 
a phosphor dot pitch of 0.206 mm, 
Impectron Ltd., 

Foundry Lane, 

Horsham, 

W. Sussex RH13 5PX. 

Telephone: 0403.50111 
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Tough tuboxes 


ZAERIX Electronics Ltd, have recently 
introduced a new range of multi-purpose 
boxes that combine the advantages of sim- 
plicity and cost effective design with those 
of extreme robustness and good aesthetic 
qualities. The base comprises an extremely 
rigid, natural coloured, anodised aluminium 
70mm wide by 40mm deep U-section 
extrusion, manufactured in 6 lengths of 


between 70 mm and 220 mm into which slide 
1.5mm _ thick PVC coated covers having 
integral end pieces, 


Utilising 4 self-tapping screws for securing 
base and cover, these new tough but elegant 
TUBOXES are ideally suited to hand-held 
equipment applications such as walkie-talkies 
and in-field test gear. 

Zaerix Electronics, 

Electronic House, 

Cray Avenue, 

St. Mary Cray, 

Orpington, 

Kent BR5 30T. 

Telephone: 0689.27099 
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GET A GOOD DEAL FROM CRICKLEWOOD: OVER 300 PRICE CUTS NOW EFFECTED 


Cricklewood is the shop in London with the largest variety of brand new, full-spec, guaran x THE LAZY WAY Phone your order through on Access, Barclaycard, Visa or American Express 

teed alectronic components. Just look at our range and thats only part of It! Items fully _ for immediate service; no extra charge, no minimum order. 

not covered on this list include soldering equipment, tools, meters, tri-colour LEDs, D. & THE TRADITIONAL WAY Send cheque, PO or credit card number. Cash not encouraged but 

connectors, fuses. knobs switches, plugs and sockets, transformers cases etc etc. all at accepted (no coins please). All in stock items shipped same day. 

competitive prices, all under one roof. We have a 95% stock situation with all in stock & THE IDEAL WAY Call in and collect. We are on the main Edgware Rd (A5) just 1} miles from 

items posted the same day. OFFICIAL ORDERS FROM SCHOOLS, GOVT. DEPTS, Staples Corner and approx 3 miles from Marble Arch 

ACCEPTED, OVERSEAS ORDERS WELCOME (CWO) PLUS ADEQUATE POSTAGE VAT Please add VAT at the current rate to all orders except books. VAT not chargeable abroad 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS BY NEGOTIATION POST. PACKING & INSURANCE Standard small order charge is 70p (more for heavier goods) 

TELEX NO 914977 CRIKEL G. Export orders minimum 1 50 
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IIFROM CASSETTE TO VIDEO 
<oSeseseaqcse0, AND BACH!!!" 
a 


WS Aponemiggem > 
—.... », high-speed data transfer 
sand the junior-computer 
junior computer book3 


\. Book 3 describes a number of steps that need to be 
. taken to transform the single-board, basic Junior 
Computer into a complete personal computer 

_ system. This involves adding an interface board 

. to allow the machine to communicate with the 

\. outside world (its operator) in ‘adult’ 
manner. The interface board provides 

additional I/O, a cassette interface, an 

RS 232 interface and an internal connec- 


\. tion with the buffered bus board. 
sone QOH. \. The hardware extensions complete 
SSAC.) } the physical development of the 
computer and the sophisticated 
software in Book4 enables the 


machine to fully utilise its additional 
memory capacity by extending its com- 


£4.75 munication skills. As a result, a number of periph- 
) eral devices, such as a printer or a video terminal can be 
ISBN 0905705 09 2 ‘hooked up’ to the computer. 


Every week, millions of advertisements Please mention 
appear in the press, in print, on posters or in 


the cinema. 
Most of them comply with the rules 
contained in the British Code of Advertising 
Practice and are legal, decent, honest and when ordering goods or 


truthful. : ; ; 
But if you find one that, in your opinion, requesting information 

is wrong in some way, please write to us at . 

the address below. (Complaints about TV from advertisers. 

and radio should be sent to the Independent 


Broadcasting Authority). | Ih 
We'd like you to help us keep advertising 2 © Or 


up to standard. 
Photocopies of articles can be obtained from out of 
1 print back issues of Elektor. 
The Advertising Send details of the name of the article required and 
Standards Authority. the number of the back issue concerned, your name 


If an advertisement is wrong, and address plus 50 p per cost of article and 20p for 

o 2 id king. 

we're here to put it right. eta ee 
ASA Ltd, Brook House, Torrington Place, 


London WCIE 7HN. COpy service 
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TV CAMES 
COMPUTER 
BOOK 


an exciting 
introduction to 
microprocessors 


Iv 
games 
The first acquaintance with micropro- computer 
cessors can be rather frightening. You 
are not only confronted with a large and 
complex circuit, but also with a new 
language: ‘bytes’, ‘CPU’, ‘RAM, ‘periph- 
erals’ and so on, Worse still, the finished 
article is a miniature computer and so 
you have to think up some sufficiently 
challenging things for it to do! This 
book provides a different — and, in many ways, easier — approach, 
The TV games computer is dedicated to one specific task: putting an interesting picture on a TV screen, and modifying it as required in 
the course of a game, Right from the outset, therefore, we know what the system is intended to do, Having built the unit, ‘programs’ can 
be run in from a tape: adventure games, brain teasers, invasion from outer space, car racing, jackpot and so on, This, in itself, makes it 
interesting to build and use the TV games computer, 
There is more, however, When the urge to develop your own games becomes irresistible, this will prove surprisingly easy! This book describes 
all the components parts of the system, in progressively greater detail, It also contains hints on how to write programs, with several ‘general- 
purpose routines’ that can be included in games as required, This information, combined with ‘hands-on experience’ on the actual unit, will 
provide a relatively painless introduction into the fascinating world of microprocessors! 


£5.00 — Overseas £ 5.25 
ISBN 0-905705-08-4 


for your coples of Elektor 


THE ELEKTOR 
CASSETTE BINDER 


This cassette style binder will help to keep 
your copies of Elektor clean and in 
order, even though you refer to them 
time and time again. The cham- 
fered corner of the cassette allows 
instant recognition of each 
month's issue without the need 

to thumb through pages of pre- 
vious months’ issues, Because 

no wires or fastenings are used 
copies can be easily removed and 
replaced and each cassette will hold 
one year’s volume of Elektor, Their smart 
appearance will look good on any laboratory 
shelf. 


PRICE £2.60 
inc, postage & packing 


available from — 
Elektor Publishers Limited, 
10 Longport, 

Canterbury, 

KentCT1 1PE. 

please use the order card in this issue. 
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build your own 
‘ system 


sc/mputer () 
meu 


sc/mputer 


JUNIOR COMPUTER BOOK 1 — for anyone wishing to become familiar 
with (micro)computers, this book gives the opportunity to build and program 
a personal computer at a very reasonable cost. 

Price -UK ......+++ £4.50 Overseas... 2,-2.5 » £4.75 


JUNIOR COMPUTER BOOK 2 — follows in a logical continuation of 
Book 1, and contains a detailed appraisal of the software. Three major pro- 
gramming tools, the monitor, an assembler and an editor, are discussed to- 
gether with practical proposals for input and peripherals. 

Price -UK ......... £4.75 Overseas... 2c ee eee £5.00 


JUNIOR COMPUTER BOOK 3 — the next, transforming the basic, 
single-board Junior Computer into a complete personal computer system. 
Price UK ...... oe. £4.75 Overseas... .... vee. £5.00 


300 CIRCUITS for the home constructor — 300 projects ranging from 
the basic to the very sophisticated, 
Price—UK ..... cee £3.75 Overseas... see en ne £4,00 


DIGIBOOK — provides a simple step-by-step introduction to the basic 
theory and application of digital electronics and gives clear explanations 
of the fundamentals of digital circuitry, backed up by experiments designed to 
reinforce this newly acquired knowledge. Supplied with an experimenter’s 
PCB. 

Price -—UK .....-05. £5.00 Overseas... eee £5.25 
FORMANT -— complete constructional details of the Elektor Formant 
Synthesiser — comes with a FREE cassette of sounds that the Formant is 
capable of producing together with advice on how to achieve them. 
Price -UK ......- £4.75 Overseas. si. sie ae +.» £5.00 


SC/MPUTER (1) — describes how to build and operate your own 
microprocessor system — the first book of a series — further books 
will show how the system may be extended to meet various require- 
ments. 

Overseas... ses ee eee £4.20 


Price -UK ...... £3.95 


SC/MPUTER (2) — the second book in series. An updated version of 
the monitor program (Elbug II) is introduced together with a number 
of expansion possibilities, By adding the Elekterminal to the system 
described in Book 1 the microcomputer becomes even more versatile. 

Price-UK ...... £4.25 Overseas wc ce te eens £4.50 


BOOK 75 — a selection of some of the most interesting and popular 
construction projects that were originally published in Elektor issues 1 


to 8, 
Price—UK ...... £3.75 Overseas..... £4.00 


BOOK 75 — a selection of some of the most interesting 
and popular construction projects that were originally 
published in Elektor issues 1 to 8. 


Pricee—UK ..... £3.75  Overseas..... £4.00 


TV GAMES COMPUTER — this book provides a 
different — and, in many ways, easier — approach to 
microprocessors, The TV games computer is dedicated 
to one specific task, as the name suggests. This provides 
an almost unique opportunity to have fun while learning! 
Pricg— UKs was. £5.00 Overseas..... £5.25 


When ordering please use the Elektor Reader’s Order Card 
in this issue (the above prices include p. & p.) 


SERVICE 
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Mail to: 


ELEKTOR PUBLISHERS., ELEKTOR HOUSE, 

10 LONGPORT, CANTERBURY. CT1 1PE. 

Please attach magazine label here, list new address 
below, and mail six to eight weeks before you move. 
If you are receiving duplicate copies of Elektor, 
please send both labels. Or if you have a question 
about your subscription attach label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 

Surname 

(hal 7 al ] 
Initials 
J a 
Street/Ave./Blvd. 
r 
i 
Town 
T 
: ; County/Province/State 
7; Vij ¥ J Mlb ithe 2 
LM MOLLE 7 7 

Post code/Zip/Area code 
Country 


READERS’ 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


We invite our readers to in- 
sert advertisements into 
our ‘Classified Section’. 


If you have something to 
sell, exchange, or buy, fill 
in this form and send it to 
us with your remittance. 


The rate (prepaid) is 20p 
per word. Minimum charge 
is £2.40 (12 words). Please 
read Conditions of Accept- 
ance on Classified ads page. 


When completing the form 
use CAPITAL LETTERS, 
one word per box. Your 
advertisement must include 
your address or telephone 
number. Please also add 
your name and full address 
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t© WHO AND WHERE WHC 


2 
4 


AREA 1 


CASEY BROTHERS 
Palladium House 
Boundary Road 

St. Helens 

Merseyside WA10 2LL. 
Tel. 0744 27873 


DOUGLAS 

90 Wellington Street 
Stockport 

Cheshire SK1 3AO 
Tel, 061 480 8971 


D.I.M.E.S. ELECTRONICS 
Hobby Shop 

1/3 Ellis Street 

Peterhead 

Grampian AB4 6JR 

Tel. 0779 77515 


ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLY 
SERVICES 

Bright Street Works 

Bury, Lancs. BL9 6AQ 

Tel. 061 764 7634 


ELECTRO SUPPLIES 
6A Todd Street 
Manchester 

Tel. 061 834 1185 


ELECTROVALUE LTD. 
680 Burnage Lane 
Manchester M19 1NA 
Tel. 061 432 4945 


A. MARSHALL (London) LTD. 
85 West Regent Street 

Glasgow G2 20D 

Tel. 041 332 4133 


PROGRESSIVE RADIO 
93 Dale Street 

Liverpool L2 2JD 

Tel. 051 236 0982 


SAPPHIRE ELECTRONICS 
93 Domestic Street 

Leeds LS11 9SG 

Tel. Leeds 468017 


SHUDEHILL SUPPLY CO. LTD 
53 Shudehill 

Manchester M4 4AW 

Tel. 061 834 1449 


SPECTRON ELECTRONICS 
MANCHESTER LTD. 

7 Oldfield Road 

Salford 

Greater Manchester 

Tel. 061 834 4583 


AREA 2 


CARDIGAN ELECTRONICS 
Chancery Lane 

Cardigan 

Dyfed 

Tel. 0239 4483 


CRYSTAL ELECTRONICS 
40 Magdalene Road 
Torquay, Devon 

Tel. 22699 


DURRANT RADIO 
(COMPONENT SERVICE) 
9 St. Mary's Street 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire 
Tel. 61239 


L.F. HANNEY 

77 Lower Bristol Road 
Bath BA2 3BS, Avon 
Tel. 0225 24811 


MONOLITH ELECTRONICS 
co. LTD. 

5/7 Church Street 

Crewkerne 

Somerset 

Tel. 0460 74321 


P.A.T.H. ELECTRONIC 
SERVICES 

369 Alum Rock Road 
Birmingham B8 3DR 
Tel, 021 327 2339 


RAMAR ELECTRONIC 
SERVICES LTD. 

Masons Road 
Stratford-on-Avon CV37 9NF 
Tel, 4879 


STEVE'S ELECTRONICS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 

45 Castle Arcade 

Cardiff CF1 2BU 

Tel, 0222 41905 


STERLING ELECTRONICS 
20 Edward Street 
Birmingham B1 2RX 

Tel. 021 236 5036 


AREA 3 


AMBIT INTERNATIONAL 
200 North Service Road 
Brentwood 

Essex 

Tel. 0277 230909 

Telex 995194 Ambit G 


AUDIO ELECTRONICS 
301 Edgware Road 
London W2 1BN 

Tel. 01 724 3564 


BASIC ELECTRONICS LTD. 
18 Epsom Road 

Guildford 

Surrey GU1 3JN 

Tel. 0483 39984 


BI-PAK SEMICONDUCTORS 
3 Baldock Street 

Ware, Herts 

Tel. 0920 61593 


CAVERN ELECTRONICS 
94 Stratford Road 
Wolverton 

Milton Keynes 

Tel. Milton Keynes 314925 


CHARLES TOWN 

89 Carrington Street 
Nottingham 

Tel, 868933 & 55489 


CRICKLEWOOD 
ELECTRONICS LTD. 

40/42 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 3ET 

Tel. 01 452 0161 


C.T.S. LTD. 

20 Chatham Street 
Ramsgate 

Kent CT11 7PP 
Tel. Thanet 54072 


ELECTROVALUE LTD. 
28 St. Judes Road 
Englefield Green 

Egham 

Surrey TW20 OHB 

Tel, Egham 33603 


ELEY ELECTRONICS 
100/104 Beatrice Road 
Leicester 

Tel, 871522 


J.T. FILMER 

82 Dartford Road 
Kent DA1 3ER 
Tel, 0322 24057 


FOREWAY SERVICES 
19 Old High Street 
Headington 

Oxford 

Tel. 0865 


FRANK MOZER LTD. 
5 Angel Corner Parade 
Edmonton 

London N18 

Tel. 01 807 2784 


G.B. GARLAND BROS. LTD. 
Chesham House 

Deptford Broadway 

London SE8 40N 

Tel. 01 692 4412 


HARRINGTON COLORVISION 


9 Queen Street 
Colchester 

Essex 

Tel. Colchester 47503 


HENRY’S RADIO 
404 Edgware Road 
London W2 

Tel. 01 723 5095 


D.P. HOBBS 

11 King Street 
Luton 

Beds 

Tel. 0582 20907 


KAYS ELECTRONICS 
195 Sheffield Road 
Chesterfield 
Derbyshire 

Tel. 0246 31696 


MAPLIN ELECTRONIC 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

P.O. Box 3 

Rayleigh 

Essex SS6 8LR 

Tel. 0702 552911 


Shops at: 

159-161 King Street 
Hammersmith 
London W6 

Tel. 01 748 0926 


and 

284 London Road 
Westcliff-on-Sea 
Essex 

Tel. 0702 554000 


BRADLEY MARSHALL LTD. 
325 Edgware Road 

London W2 

Tel. 01 7234242 


MAYDALE ELECTRONIC 
SERVICES 

2 Wellesley Parade 
Godstone Road 
Whyteleafe 

Surrey CR3 OBL 

Tel. 08832 5169 


NOBLE ELECTRONICS 
85A - 87B George Street 
Altrincham 

Cheshire WA14 1RN 
Tel,: 061 4510/4757 


PHONOSONICS 
22 High Street 
Sidcup 

Kent DA14 6EH 
Tel. 01 302 6184 


T. POWELL 
Advance Works 
44 Wallace Road 
London N1 

Tel. 01 226 1489 


QC TRADING 
21 Green Lanes 
Palmers Green 
London N13 4TT 
Tel. 01 889 7593 


BRIAN J. REED 
161 St. John’s Hill 
Battersea 

London SW11 
Tel, 01 223 5016 


SERVIO RADIO LTD. 
156 Merton Road 
South Wimbledon 
London SW19 

Tel. 01 542 6525 


TECHNOMATIC LTD. 
17 Burnley Road 
London NW10 

Tel. 01 452 1500 
Telex 922800 


THAMES VALLEY 
ELECTRONICS 

24 High Street 
Burnham 

Bucks, SL1 7JH 
Tel.: 06286 65882 


TK ELECTRONICS 
11 Boston Road 
London W7 3SJ 
Tel. 01 579 9794 


BICC-VERO 
ELECTRONICS LTD. 
Retail Dept. 

Industrial Estate 

Chandlers Ford 

Hants. SO5 3ZR 

Tel. Chandlers Ford 62829. 


A DIRECTORY OF ELECTRONIC COMPONENT SUPPLIERS TO ELEKTOR READERS 
IF THERE IS A COMPONENT SHOP IN YOUR AREA NOT LISTED ABOVE PLEASE LET US KNOW 
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AND WHERE 


AREA 4 


CHIP ELECTRONIC SERVICES 
37 Great William O’Brien Street 
Cork 

lreland 

Tel. 021 502428 


WM. B. PEAT & CO. LTD. 
25/26 Parnel Street 
Dublin 

lreland 

Tel. 749973/4 


ELECTRONIC CENTRE 
16 College Square East 
Belfast BT1 6DE 

Tel.: Belfast 27357 


ELECTRONIC WORLD — 
LIMERICK 

Parnell Street 

Limerick 

Ireland 

Tel, 061 41233 


NEWBURN ELECTRONICS 
58 Manse Road 

Ballycarry 

Carrickfergus 

Co, Antrim 

Tel. 09603 78330 


INTERNATIONAL 


Australia 


FRANK MATHIAS 

715 George Street 

(opp. Rawson Place) 

Sydney 2000 

Australia 

Tel. 211 - 5003 

(Elektor magazine, back issues and books 
only are available) 


BELGIUM 


VADELEC ELECTRONICS 
24-26 Avenue de |‘Heleport 
1000 Bruxelles 

Tel. 02 2182640 

Telex 26061 


DENMARK 


BN ELEKTRONIKS 


Lundtoftegade 135 
DK 2200 Kopenhagen 


BN ELEKTRONIKS 
Lyngby Hovedgade 9a 
DK 2800 Lyngby 


DANSK MINI RADIO 
Nr. Farimagsgade 

57 59 

1364 Copenhagen K 


AAGE NIELSEN EFTF 
1 Sortedam Dosseringen 
2200 Copenhagen 


HOBBY ELECTRONICS 
37 Nedergade 
5000 Odense 


FREDERIKSHAVE HOBBY 
, ELEKTRONIK 

9 Havnegade 

900 Frederikshavn 


WK ELECTRONIC 
6 Skoletorvet 
8600 Silkeborg 


HOLTE ELEKTRONIK 
Holte Midpunkt 
2840 Holte 


LILLIE ELEKTRONIK 
89 Sondergade 
6500 Vojens 


ROTEC 
16 Jernbanegade 
4800 Nykobing Falster 


FINLAND 


AMERTRONICS OY 
Vesijarvenkatu 33 
SF - 15140 Lahti 14 
Finland 


BEBEK ELECTRONIC KY 
Rautatienkatu 16 

SF - 15110 Lahti 11 

Tel. 918 - 40666 


BEBEK ELECTRONIC 
Pui Jonkatu 26 - 28 
SF - 70100 Kuopio 10 
Tel. 971 - 117667 


ICELAND 


SAMEIND HF 
PO Box 7150 
Grettisgata 46 
127 Reykjavik 
Iceland 

Tel. 91 - 21366 


INDIA 


PRECIOUS ELECTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

3 Chunam Lane 

Dadasaheb Bhadkamker Marg 
Bombay 400 007 

Tel, 367459/369478 

also at 

9 Athipattan Street 

Mount Road 

Madras 600 002 

Tel. 842718 


RADIO & CRAFT 
PUBLICATIONS 

376 Lajpat Rai Market 
Delhi - 110006 

Tel, 237147/269548 


INDONESIA 


INEL CO. 

Jin. Aceh No, 61 
Bandung 

Indonesia 

P.O, Box 398 

Tel. Bandung 59544 


ISRAEL 


ZUR ELECTRONIC 
CENTER LTD. 

1 Hagidem Streer 
Menora Square 
Jerusalem 


DIFFUSION DU LIVRE 
FRANCAIS LTD. 

Boite Postale 3172 

35 Rue Rashi 

Tel. Aviv 

Tel, 289075 


“YAIR” 
1, Hahashmal St. 
P.O, Box 1941 

Tel Aviv 61019 

Tel, 624057/624398 


JORDAN 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS 
CORP. 

United Insurance Building 
King Hussein Street 

P.O. Box 182099 

Amman 

Tel, 24347 

Telex 21262 NADERC - JO 
Cable NADERCO Amman 


NEW ZEALAND 


WAIKATO V.H.F. GROUP INC, 
P.O, Box 606 
Hamilton 


NORWAY 


SCANELCO A/S 
P.O. Box 53 
N-5047 Stend 
Tel, 05 276885 


BLEKEN ELEKTRONIKK A/S 
Raadyrveien 32B 

N-3160 Stokke 

Tel. 033-36162 


OSLO HOBBYSENTER A/S 
Herslebsgt. 14-15 

Oslo 5 

Tel. 02 679050 


PORTUGAL 


TABACARIA BRITANICA 
Praca do Duque da 
Terceira, 19 

1107 Lisboa Codex 

Tel. 324752 


SINGAPORE 


DEVICE ELECTRONICS 
(PTE) LTD. 

104 - 1st Floor 

Singapore Electrical and 
Electronics Hardware Centre 
Maude Rd./Kitchener Rd. 
Singapore 0820 

Tel. 2986455 

Telex. No, 33250 


S. AFRICA 


PHILTRON PTY. LTD. 
P.O. Box 2749 
Pretoria 0001 
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SWEDEN 


JOSTY KIT, AB 
Box 3134 
200 22 Malmé 3 


MICRO KIT 

Box 8060 

S-720 08 Veasteraas 
Tel. 021 117079 


COILTRONIC 

Box 38 

183 21 Taby 

Tel. 08 768 32 61 

Telex 15326 COILTRO S 


DATA SELECT ELECTRONICS 
Box 146 

S- 183 22 Taby 

Tel, 46 762 514 16 


INKO'X AB 
Box 1057 
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advertisement 


Classified ads 


1. Advertisements are accepted 
subject to the conditions appearing 
on our current rate card and on the 
express understanding that the 
Advertiser warrants that the advert- 
isement does not contravene any 
Act of Parliament nor is it an in- 
fringement of the British Code of 
Advertising Practice. 


2. The Publishers reserve the right 
to refuse or withdraw any advert- 
isement. 


3. Although every care is taken, 
the Publishers shall not be liable for 
clerical or printer’s errors or their 
consequences. 


£6 AUDIO COMPRESSOR, Goes between 
any microphone and any transmitter or tape 
recorder. Inaudible distortion with up to 
40 dB compression. Input and output level 
controls. PTT lines. Full constructional 
details. All components available from Map- 
lin. Send 40p (CWO) to N.J, EDWARDS, 
17, PALACE STREET, NORWICH. 


CHEAP COMPONENTS SUPPLIED. Tele- 
phone J.G, Electronics day or evening — 
Medway 250271 for prices and details, 


PARAPHYSICS JOURNAL (Russian trans- 
lations): Psychotronic Generators, Kirliano- 
graphy, gravity lasers, Telekinesis. Details: 
S.A.E. 4x 9" to PARALAB, DOWNTON, 
WILTS. 


PRE-PACKED SCREWS, nuts, washers, 
solder tags, studding. Send for price list. A1 
SALES (EP), P.O. BOX 402, LONDON SW6 
6LU. 


PRINTED CIRCUITS, Make your own 
simply, cheaply and quickly. Golden Fotolak 
Light Sensitive Lacquer — now greatly im- 
proved and very much faster. Aerosol cans 
with full instructions £2.25. Developer 35 p. 
Ferric Chloride 55 p. Clear Acetate sheet for 
master 14p. Copper-clad Fibreglass Board 
approx, 1mm _ thick £1.75 sq. ft. Post & 
packing 60 p. 

WHITE HOUSE ELECTRONICS, 

P.O, BOX 19, 

PENZANCE, CORNWALL. 


MAKE YOUR OWN PRINTED CIRCUITS 


Etch Resist Transfers — Starter pack (5 sheets, lines, pads,| 
I.C, pads) £2.10. Large range of single sheets in stock at 
45p per sheet. 

Master Positive Transparencies from P.C. layouts in maga- 
zines by simple photographic process. 2 sheets negative| 
paper, 2 sheets positive film (A4) £2.10. Photo-resist 
spray (200 ml) £3.50 (p + p 65p). Drafting Film (A4) 25p. 
Precision Grids (A4) 65p. 

22p stamp for lists and information. P&P 5S0p per order 
except where indicated. 

‘Closed from 15 July to 15 August’ 


P.K.G, ELECTRONICS 
OAK LODGE, TANSLEY, DERBYSHIRE. 


CONDITIONS OF ACCEPTANCE OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


4. The Advertiser's full name and 


address must accompany each 
advertisement submitted. 
The prepaid rate for Classified 


Advertisements is 20 pence per 
word (minimum 12 words), Semi- 
display setting £5.50 per single 
column centimetre (minimum 2.5 
cms.). All cheques, postal orders, 
etc. to be made payable to 
Elektor Publishers Ltd. Treasury 
notes should always be sent by 
registered post, Advertisements, 
together with remittance, should be 
sent to the Classified Advertisement 
Manager, Elektor Publishers Ltd., 
10 Longport, Canterbury, Kent 
CT1.1PE, 


RTTY/CW DECODER 
Easy to build kit with 8-character alphanumeric LED 
display (expandable), or with latched ASCII output and 
strobe for computer interface — requires same connections 
and software as parallel encoded keyboard, 45 and 60 
baud RTTY, 5 to 30 w.p.m, morse. Kit price (excluding 
case) £62.50 with display, £39,75 as interface. Parts avail- 
able separately — construction data £2.95 + SAE, 
JacRITCHIE (Micros), 
Avenue, Inverness 1V2 38D 


THE SCIENTIFIC WIRE COMPANY 
PO Box 30, London, E.4, 01-531 1568. 


ENAMELLED COPPER WIRE 
SWG 1 |b 80z 4o0z 20z 


8 to 34 3.30 1,90 1,00 0,80 
35 to 39 3.52 2.10 1,15 0,85 
40 to 43 487 265 2,05 1.46 
44 to 47 8.37 532 3.19 2.50 
481049 15,96 9,58 6.38 3.69 


SILVER PLATED COPPER WIRE 


14t030 663 3,86 2,28 1.50 
TINNED COPPER WIRE 
14t030 3.97 2.41 1.39 0,94 


10x 10 Mtrreels 3 amp PVC cable mixed colours £5.00 

Prices include P&P, VAT. Orders under £2 add 20p, 
SAE for list of copper and resistance Wire. 

Dealer enquiries welcome, 


L.C.D. DIGITAL METER MODULE 


A versatile and compact module which 

may be used to construct an accurate 

digital multimeter, digital thermometer, 
and many other useful projects. 

* 0,5" high, 3% digit L.C.D., 

F.S.D, + 199.9 mV. 

* Double sided fibreglass P.C.B., 88 x 
52mm. 7106 driver mounted under- 
neath display, which is socketed. 

* Full A.C. drivers provided for each 
decimal point and “low battery” in- 
dicator, May be link selected or con- 
trolled by external C-mos circuitry. 

* Metal film resistors and multiturn 
cermet potentiometer for high stab- 
ility. 

* Input protected to 100V. Input 
resistance more than 100 MQ. 

* Supplied assembled and calibrated 
with fall technical information, (Not 
akit). 

Send £17.00 to include P&P etc, to 

CHANNEL ELECTRONICS, 

111 Harptree Drive, 

Chatham, Kent MES OTF. =| 
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classified ads 


Remember to try us for ALL your component requirements 


CMOS TTL TTL contd. TTL LS contd. | OPTO OPTO contd. Transistors & 
Diodes 
4001 13p | 7400 = 13p |74173 60 |74LS162 35p | LEDs DISPLAYS ingot 4p 
4002 13p | 7401 13p |74174 0p ]74L$163 35p | 0-2” Bar Graph 295p : 
4006 6 0p | 7402 13p | 74175 50p |74LS164 45p | Rea 10p 5” 1N4007 6p 
4007 13p | 2403 13 {74180 50p |74LS165  50p |g 14p 1N5401 13p | THAMES VALLEY ELECTRONICS LTD 
P 17404 13p |74190 — 60p |74LS168 Op | ~'e" P- Common Anode | 15404 ae 
4008 50p | 7405 14p | 74191 60p |74LS169 60p Flashing L.H. decimal point 1N5406 16p CAPACITORS 
4010 — 30p | 7406 =. 20p | 74192 70p|74LS170 7p | Red 82p Red 150P | inaiap 3p | Tant Beads 16v 
4011 13p | 7407 24p 174193 60p |74LS173  40p | Rectangular Green 248P | nora a sluf 11p 6.8uf  18p 
4012 13p | 7408 14p 174194 60p |74LS174 45p | LEDs Yellow 260p PY} 22uf 1p 10uf 18p 
4013. 22p |7409 14m 174195 46p |74LS175 45p | Rea 22p IN916 Sp] 'a7uf 11p 15uf — 30p 
4014 50p | 7410 14p | 74196 46p |74LS181 110p | Gre, 26 Common Cathode | BZY88C2V7 8p] 1.0uf 1p 22uf  35p 
P7411 = 14p 174197 0p |74L S190 a5p | Cree" P R.H.decimal point | gzyggc3v3 gp|2.2uf 14p 33uf —48p 
4015 4p }7412—18p 174221 75p|74LS8191 45p| Yellow —-22P-_-Red 150p |gzyescave gp] 3-3uf 14p 47uf — 80p 
4016 25p | 7413 22p | 74279 40p |74LS192 45p | Bi-Colour Green 248p | pzygaca gp 4-2ul__18p _68uf__110p 
4017 40p | 7414. 26p | 74290 ~— 6p }74L S193 45p | Red/Green 80P  Voltow 260p ve SP Tr ant Beads 35v 
4019 35p | 2216 TSP | 74298 60 )74LS194 50p | 0.125" eee BP) ut 13p 1.00uf 1p 
4020 48p |4434 422 | —_____174S196 35p | reg ip 3” Beveecey 8p] "sul 13p 1 5uf 1p 
4021 46 i 74LS197 50p ZY88C12 8p! 22uf = 13p -2.2uf = 17p 
P 17421 20p Green 12p Red 127) | gaygg 
4022 5p 5 TTLLS 74LS240 70p C15 Bp} 33uf §=— 1383p 3.3uf 7p 
P | 7425 20p Yellow 12p Green 196p BC107 A7uf 13p  4Juf 20, 
4023 13p | 7426 27p |74LS00 14p }74LS241  70p |8C1 Vp eau tee aan one 
4024 42p [7427 15p | 74LS801  14p |74Ls24a 70p TOGGLE SoCs deen P to.0ut 27) 
po 10.00 275 
4025 13p | 7430 15p | 74LS0214p |74LS245 80p LINEAR SWITCHES BC108A/B/C 11p - 
4027 26p 7432 18p | 74LS03 14p 174L$247 60p BC109A/B/C 12p Plate Ceramics 63u. é 
4028 40p | 7438 tap | paLsos jap|74LS249 40p]AN2683 280 | SPDT 48 | BC182 PLT, BP zon 
4029 60p | 7439 24p | 7acso8 14), |74LS251 40p | LMB24 46p on/none/off | BC183 9p} 150pf 6p 
4030 13p 7440 16p | 74109 14p |74LS263. 35p| LM339 85p | spTD 52p | C184 9° I Disc Ceramics 
4035 —66p | 7442. 24p | 74LS10 14p|74LS256  55p| “M358 7p on/off/on BC212 9P] 01 50v. 2p .150v 5p 
7445 50p | 74LS11 14p =. LM3900 55p BCY70 = ——— 
4040 —-50p P|74LS257  40p Pol 160 
7446 68p | 74813 21p LM317 200p BCY71 18p | Polystyrene 160v 
4042  40p 3 74LS258 40p 5 Pl 100pf = 9p. 2200pf_~—- Bp 
IP DPD rf IP Ip F 
7447 55p | 74/814 21p C1438 810 iF 66D 
4044 46p | 7448 «5p | 7aLS15 4p {7448259 65p Pp on/nonefotf (ect? 181 220pf 9p 3300pf 8p 
4047  50p |7450 —-15p | 7420 14p |74LS260 30p| C1458 40p z BFY50 28p|470pf 9p 4700pf 8p 
4049 —-20p | 7451 15p 174LS21 14p |74LS266  22p | MC1488 61p DPOT 6O0p | BFYs1 28p|1000pf 9p 6800pf 8p 
! /off/on BFY52 28p 
4050 20p|7452 15p | 74LS26 14p}74LS273 60p | C1489 80p |___on/off/on __| 28 a 
4os1 0p. | 2484 15 | 741827 14m |7418270 4op | MC1496 60p Tie29/A 30? | SPECIAL OFFER 
4052 Gop | 7479 39 | 74828 22) rais2g3 aop|mc3418 — 8107 | SPECIAL | t1e30/8 3p | white stocks last only 
4053 50p | 7473 25p Dies be 74LS290  34p | NE55S 30p | 2N 3055 10 for 450p | TIP31/A 45p | Resistors Carbon Film % watt 
4066 =. 28p | 7474 —-22p | 74LS33  14p|74LS293  34p | NESSB 510 | Micro’s Memories | T!P32/A ——45p | Values ! 
4067 447p | 7475 23p |74LS37  19p}74LS295 5 2p | TBA800 88p & Specials TIP/41A, 50p | 1R1, 1R3, 1R6, IR8, 2RO, 2R4, 
4069 13p [2476 2p | 74LS38 14p|74LS299 Bap | 1BA810 95p | 2goacpuPss5op | T!P42/A 0p | 2R7, 3RO, 3R3, 3R6, 3R9, 
7483 = 47p |74LS40—19p ; TBA820 90p 2N708 24p|4R3, SRI, 5R6, 6R2, 6R8, 
4070 13p |4ans Goo | Jatsd> 40h, | 7448322 9p Z80ACTCPS440p Py OR? 11, 12, 13. 18, 20, 82K 
4071 13p }7486 2p | 7aL847 44p|74LS323 130p]TCASO 175 | Zgoapiops 440p | 2N918 6p | SAS Wh te) de Tene 
4076 0p {7490 26p | 74848 44p|74L S347 Sop|TDAIINN 250 | ZeoaparTes | 2N2218/A — 26p| Pack or Ap 
4081 13p }7491— 45p | 74LS51 — 14p | 74LS352 Gop] TDA2002V_ 2560p 550p |2N2219/A 28p|§ IF 


7492 38p | 74LS54—-14p TDA2020 320p 2N2221/A = 24p| other values 
Anes ae 7493 28 |7aLs7418p | sacezes oa tLo7icp 3p | goson gasp |2N2222/A 26 packet 10. ie 
7495 50p | 74/8342, P soo, | 2N2904/A —29p | Pack o p 
4098 70p |7496 —a5p. | 74cS86  14p | 74LS366  36p | TLOI20 53p | go35HL — 500p ; 


2N2905A 28p ; 
4503 42p 74107 25p |74LS90 30p ee Sg ian a, Eiebas pe SNDGOBA, gam itil hi sockets 
4510 52p | 74121 20p |74LS92  30p Ip 2 200p pin p 
4511 45p [74122 35p | 74L893  30p|74LS373 75p| YA747 70p | 8253 750p eet 28P | iapin 9p 
4512 50p | 24123 40p | 74LS95  40p | 7418374 75p | YA7805 45p | 8255 299 | 2N30 28P | 16pin —10p 
4516 6p | 24128 38P. | 74LS109 40p) 741.5375 40p | VA7812 45p | 8251 310p |2N3055 — 46P | d0pin 17 
4 40p | 34128 38 | 74LS112 30P | 7415377 79p|UA79I05 §~——- 840 | a7 250p |2N3442—130P | oanin —-21p 
ae 60n |oAtag eee | ZatS113 30 | oats378 Gop | UA7912 54p | g208 250p |2N3715 87} ogpin = -25p 

I) Pp }74LS125 28p UA723 37p =. |2N3716 65p . 

4528 64p 74180 90p 7418126 28p|74LS379 6Op| HATTA ‘ao, ICL7106 _795p 40pin __28p 
4539 «64 p | 748132 40p|74LS390 50p ICL7107_ 975p 
4555 an 74153 45p 17418133 25p|74Ls393 50p|-__________] 27324.4 5 20p BARGAIN OFFER 
4556 48) |5qieg ae TALS135 20 | 7418395 48p 2114A(450ns) 2732 250ns 
40014 50p | 74157 38p Taeteg 30p 74LS447 45p| Bridge Rectifiers 100p |‘D’ TYPE loff 520p 
40085 70p |74158 30p | 74!.S151 40p|74LS490 64p]50v1.5A =. 23p | 2716 340p |Connectors 10 off 470p 
40097 60p | 74161 45p | 74LS153 40p|74LS502 80p| 200v1.5A 2p | 2764 1592p ml. fm. 
40098 60p eis gob vabales ape 74LS503 90p] 400v 1.5A 30p | M108 single chip | 9 58p —78p| Please add VAT at 15% 
40161 55p Pp P|74LS533 80p| 600V1.5A 32p organ 1330p | 15 78p 1.12p} 
40163  55p eine ore tates aoe 74LS534 80p| 800V1.5A 35p 25 ake wisoa Plus Postage & Packing 45p 
40175 60p | 74167 120p |74LS160 35p| 74-8540 80p M086 Tone 37 1.148 2.63) Government and Educational 
40193 60p '74170 120p 174LS161 35p!74LS670 100p generator 300p | 50 1.97p 3.02p| establishments orders accepted. 


PHONE US TO CHECK AVAILABILITY OF COMPONENTS MENTIONED IN THIS ISSUE 


Thames Valley Sal ARONA 


Burnham:-Bucks 


Telephone Burnham 


Blecironresilkke (06286) 65882 


it with MAPLIN 


KEYBOARD KIT WITH ELECTRONICS FOR ZX81 


* A full size, full travel 43-key keyboard that’s simple to add to your 2X81 (no soldering in ZX81). 
TS 2 8 8 OE 8 OE EY * Complete with the electronics to make “Shift Lock”, “Function” and “Graphics 2” single key selections making entry far easier. 
OO 08 HS 8 Oh a oe 


* Powered from ZX81’s own standard power supply — with special adaptor supplied. 
18 0 0 0 1 8 * Two-colour print for key caps. 


* Amazing low price. 
Full details in our projects book. Price 60p. Order As XAO3D. 
Complete kit for only £19.95 incl. VAT and carriage. Order As LW72P. 


‘ ORGAN 

Fasy-to-builg, Superb Specification, 

aa "GANS selling fo 
£1,000. Fuy Onsructon denis 


in ou i 
Onder ae ie shins 


25W STEREO MOSFET AMPLIFIER 


A superb new amplifier at a remarkably low price. 


HOME SECURITY SYSTEM 


=i yp Six independent channels~2 or 4 wire 
e operation, External horn. High degree 
7 of protection and long term reliability. 


Full details in our projects book. 
Price 6Op. 
Order As XA02C. 


% Over 26W per cain 8 ra ie channels driven. 
; tren noise and high reliability power MOSFET 
«ea 
* aren ee eed you gee ieciong pre- 
drilled and printed chassis and _. cal er 
pore sehen enn and carriage. Order As LW71N 


* Ma in FH 3 
Plin launch 
new way of bavi tho CARD 


Now Maplin have thei 
their ows i 
* You could have one au n credit card, 


MAPLIN’S FANTASTIC PROJECTS APPLY NOW “ * 
Full details in our project books only 60p each. Write to our Rayleigh address for detail , 

In Book 1 (XAQ1B) 120W rms MOSFET Combo-Amplfier - Universal Timer with 18 * Stalls or pick up a leaflet in our shops, He 
program times and 4 outputs - Temperature Gauge - Six Vero Projects i 


Stopwatch with multiple modes - Miles-per-Gallon Meter 


EE HE oe 
In Book 2 (XAO2C) Home Security System + Train Controller for 14 trains on one circuit * % * * * * * * 


* 


In Book 3 (XAQ3D) 2X81 Keyboard with electronics ~ Stereo 25W MOSFET Amplifier - NEW SHOP IN BIRMINGHAM 
Doppler Radar Intruder Detector « Remote Control for Train Controller Visit a brand la in Birmingham for oa 

In Book 4 (XAO4E)* Telephone Exchange expandable up to 32 extensions « Ultrasonic coma OL ERONONE EOP EE 

Intruder Detector - Frequency Counter 10Hz to 650MHz « Remote Control for 25W Stereo 4 

Amplifier pine ae see a at baton anata perry 

“Projects for book 4 were in an advanced state at the time of writing, but contents may change prior to i Ki Ping Roa a Hate SA f e 

publication (due 14th Aug 1982). A34), Tel: 021-356-7292. Excellent free 

MORE GREAT KITS FROM MAPLIN parking. 

Matinée Organ (see box above) Opening Tuesday 24th August, 1982 

Spectrum Synthesiser. Full details in book XHS6L. Price £1.00 

800 Sinaia } Full details in book XF11M. Price £2.00 Dart miss out- get a copy of our catalogue now! 

5600S Synthesiser Over 140,000 copies sold already! 

150W Power Amp Kit LW32K. Price £17.95* ; = 

75W MOSFET Power Amp Kit LW51F. Price £11.49" On sale now in all branches of WHSMITH price £1. 
50W Power Amp Kit LW350. Price £14.95* 320 big pages packed with data and pictures of over 5,500 items. 
15W Power Amp Kit Y043W. Price £6.45* 
8W Power Amp Kit LW36P. Price £4.45* PSS Sees SSS a 
“Construction details with kit. (Power supply not included — details with kit). 


Post this coupon now! > SSS 


Please send me a copy of your 320 page catalogue. | enclose £1.25 (inc. 25p p&p). If i 


i 
[ : lam at ‘completely satisfied | may return the catalogue to you and have my money rT 
[ } refunded. 
n 1 (al » BECTON eae | ih 7 live outside the U.K. send £1.68 or 12 International Reply Coupons. | 
All mail to: i 
i 
i 
i 


P.O. Box 3, Rayleigh, Essex SS6 8LR 


Name a 
Tel: Sales (0702) 552911 General (0702) 554155 
Shops at. Address - —-- 
159 King St., Hammersmith, London W6. Tel: 01-748 0926 


284 London Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Tel: (0702) 554000 


Lynton Square, Perry Barr, Birmingham. Tel: (021) 356 7292 
Note: Shops closed Mondays 


